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CAUSES OF NASAL CATARRH. 

This increasingly common malady is usually 
attributed to taking cold ; but a more careful 
study of the subject clearly shows that catarrh 
owes its origin to a variety of causes, and that, 
in many cases at least, “taking cold” is only 
the exciting, not the real or chief cause of the 
malady. Before we undertake to classify or 
to definitely state the causes of this disorder, 
let U3 briefly consider the intimate nature of 
this disease. As we have previously learned, 
in a state of catarrh, there is a relaxed or con¬ 
gested state of the blood-vessels of the affected 
parts. The small blood-vessels have muscular 
walls, by which their size is constantly made to 
vary, according to the requirements of the part 
as regards blood supply. These delicate mus¬ 
cles operate in obedience to impulses received 
from certain nerve centers in the brain and 
the spinal cord, known as vaso-motor centers. 

There are two sets of nerveB connected with 
these centers,—one set going from the surface 
of the body and passing inward to the centers j 
the other set passing from the centers to the 
blood-vessels of the internal parts. It thus 
appears that the outer portion of the body 
is intimately related to the inward portion, 
through the nervous mechanism. A relation 
of the most intimate kind exists between the 
tissues of the back of the neck and those of 


the throat and nose. A more remote relation 
exists between the soles of the feet and the 
raucous membrane lining the air-passages. The 
effect of an irritant of any kind applied to the 
outside of the body is to cause first a contrac¬ 
tion of the blood-vessels in those internal 
parts to which the portion irritated is related. 
These internal parts may be immediately be¬ 
neath the irritated portion, or quite remote. 
Cold acts as an irritant when, for instance, it is 
applied to the back of the neck, as in case of 
exposure to a draft, or to the evaporation of 
moisture from neglect to dry the hair. The 
effect is, at first, contraction of the blood¬ 
vessels in the mucous membrane lining the 
nasal cavity or throat, or both. Afterward, 
however, this contraction is followed by relax¬ 
ation, and the extent and duration of the re¬ 
laxation or congestion is usually in proportion 
to the intensity of the irritation produced ; in 
other words, to the degree or continuance of the 
exposure to cold. There is thus an apparent 
and very simple reason for the phenomena 
which occur in taking cold. The congestion 
which immediately results, gives to the mucous 
membrane its red, glossy appearance, and 
causes it to swell. Irritation is produced, 
which occasions sneezing. Sneezing is a nerv¬ 
ous expression on the part of the nasal cavity 
which exactly corresponds to pain in some 
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other part of the body, and is produced in the 
same way ; namely, by compression of the del¬ 
icate nerve ends of the swollen blood-vessels. 

With this brief explanation of the nature 
of a cold and the mode of its production, we 
have a key to the various symptoms attend¬ 
ing an acute cold. For example, neuralgia, 
which ma} r affect any part of the body as the 
result of a cold, is caused by congestiou of the 
blood-vessels of the sheath which covers the 
nerve trunk, thus causing compression and 
likewise pain, which would result from com¬ 
pression in any other way. Sciatic neuralgia, 
lumbago, facial neuralgia, hemicrania, or mi- 
grain, are all occasioned in this way. The 
same is likewise true of such sensations as 
soreness and stiffness of the muscles, which 
are so common in colds. The peculiar sensa¬ 
tions of the skin, as numbness, the abnormal 
irritability or soreness frequently felt in the 
scalp, stiffness or soreness of the eyes, weak¬ 
ness or loss of voice, profuse secretion of 
urine, — all these and numerous others of 
the varied symptoms attending a common 
cold, are fully explained by the principles 
above briefly outlined, in the discovery of 
which, however, the author claims no original¬ 
ity, as it is the result of the exhaustive stud¬ 
ies and extensive experiments of the eminent 
Dr. Woakes, of London. 

From the foregoing it is evident that ca¬ 
tarrh is a disease intimately connected with 
the nervous system, and hence, that its pro¬ 
duction must be to some degree dependent 
upon conditions which aflect the nervous sys¬ 
tem. It is evident, also, that whatever affects 
the general system, lowering the vital tone, 
and hence the nerve tone as well, must be a 
predisposing cause of this disease. There 
are, then, predisposing causes of this disease, 
some of the most important of which we may 
consider with profit. 

1 . A gross condition of the body must be 
regarded eminently active as a predispos¬ 
ing cause of catarrh. By this we mean such 
a state of the body as is the result of a reten¬ 
sion of the worn-out particles which ought to 
be carried off through the lungs, skin, liver, 


kidneys, and other organs of depuration, or 
purification, of the body. 

This state may be produced in several 
ways. It may be the result of gross eating ; 
that is, eating foods of a clogging character, 
as excessive quantities of sweets, fats, and 
flesh-meats. It may be the result of eating 
too much in quantity of even the best food. 
Or it ma}' be the result of inattention to the 
proper care of the body, so that the excretory 
organs become more or less disabled, and 
hence, fail to do their work properly. 

(a) IIow does gross eating cause a predis¬ 
position to catarrh ?—It is well known that 
sugar and fats are clogging in their influence. 
The liver, especially, is literally clogged by 
the free use of fats and sweets. The liberal 
use of flesh-meats results in clogging the 
whole system. The use of condiments,—mus¬ 
tard, pepper, pepper-sauce, and articles of 
this kind,—acts as an irritant, and injures the 
stomach and liver, thus producing derange¬ 
ments of the body in general, and a morbid 
and impoverished condition of the blood. 

Chronic indigestion, or dyspepsia, is un¬ 
doubtedly in many cases productive of chronic 
nasal catarrh. In indigestion, a considerable 
part of the food, instead of being converted 
into healthy blood, undergoes fermentative 
and putrefactive changes, by means of which 
various poisonous substances are formed, 
such as acetic, lactic, butyric, and oxalic 
acids, aud various other poisonous matters 
known as ptomaines, which, being absorbed 
into the blood, act as irritants not only to the 
system in general, but especially to the mu¬ 
cous membranes and other tissues which are 
liable to congestions from changes of temper¬ 
ature or other exciting causes. Functional 
disturbances of the liver are almost always 
associated with chronic disturbances of other 
digestive organs, as the result of which the 
liver fails to do its duty in converting and 
eliminating the waste substances of the body, 
causing, in the blood and general system, an 
excessive accumulation of uric acid and allied 
substances. 

(b) Eating too abundantly, even of proper 
food, especially in persons whose habits are 
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sedentary, produces a gross state of the body, 
which in the highest degree favors the devel¬ 
opment of catarrh. The mucous membrane 
of the nose comes to be used as a sort of 
depurating surface, through which the effete 
matters are drained away. This fact is shown 
by chemical analysis, by which it appears 
that the discharges of nasal catarrh contain a 
large amount of cholesterine, a poisonous ex¬ 
cretory product which is usually carried off 
through the liver, thus showing that the dis¬ 
charges of catarrh are, to some degree at 
least, excretory in character. Unused mate¬ 
rial in the body, a surplus resulting from ex¬ 
cessive eating, must be treated like so much 
effete matter,—the result of the natural wear 
and tear of the body,—and must be eliminated 
in the same way that waste matters are re¬ 
moved from the body. The clogging of the 
general system and the overwork of the elim¬ 
inating organs are unquestionably powerful 
predisposing causes of catarrhal diseases of 
all sorts. 

(c) Inattention to bathing, thus allowing 
the skin to become inactive, is unquestionably 
one of the most common causes of catarrh. 
A neglected skin not only fails to do its duty 
as an excretory organ, but is abnormally sen¬ 
sitive to change in temperature, moisture, etc., 
thus exposing the individual to a doubly in¬ 
creased danger of contracting catarrhal dis¬ 
eases. 

Neglect to supply the body with the proper 
amount of fluid is another predisposing cause 
of catarrh, as from this cause the system may 
be enabled to rid itself of accumulating im¬ 
purities through the excretory organs. Water 
is a great solvent. It is needed to dissolve 
the waste matters of the system,—the first 
essential requisite for their elimination. Tea, 
coffee, wines, and similar drinks are not sub¬ 
stitutes for water. Their use, in fact, creates 
a demand for an additional quantity of fluid 
to rid the system of the injurious substances 
which they introduce. The free use of water 
is the best means for maintaining a pure state 
of the blood and of the body in general, and 
the habit should be cultivated by those who 
are subject to this disease. We shall dwell 


more particularly upon this point in speaking 
of the proper treatment of catarrh. 

2 . Living in unventilated rooms, especially 
stove-heated rooms, which subject the upper 
part of the body to a high temperature, while 
the lower portion is exposed to cold, thus 
producing habitual derangement of the circu¬ 
lation, is a predisposing cause well deserving 
of mention. Neglect to clothe the body prop¬ 
erly is a predisposing, as well as an excit¬ 
ing, cause. Tight-lacing may produce a tend¬ 
ency to this disease in women, by causing 
congestion of the head. 

3 . A cause which ought not to be omitted 
in this enumeration is heredity. It is a 
common remark by persons suffering from 
this malady that they have inherited the dis¬ 
ease. This is not really the case, although it 
is frequently observed that the disease appears 
in infants seemingly too young to have con¬ 
tracted it from ordinary exciting causes. In 
these cases it is probable that a direct tend¬ 
ency to contract catarrh has been inherited, as 
is true of most other diseases, but not of the 
disease itself. 

The inheritance is simply a peculiar vul¬ 
nerability to the causes of disease, or a state 
of body which invites disease. Thus the chil¬ 
dren of consumptive, scrofulous, or simply 
weakly parents are much more liable to this 
disease than are others, not because the}’ in¬ 
herit the disease, but because they are less 
prepared to resist the exciting causes of the 
malady. It is simply in this way that the 
children of parents afliicted with catarrh seem 
to inherit the disease from them. There is no 
doubt that in the case of this disease, as with 
others, a tendency to the disease received by 
heredity may be extinguished by a proper 
regimen begun early in life. 


— lie . “ And so you are really attending a 

cooking-school, Miss Clara? ” 

She (brightly). “ Yes, and it is such fun !’’ 
lie. “ I suppose you can make nice bread 
already ? ” 

She, li No; I have nothing to do with 
making bread; but I can make lovely angel 
cake. I am only taking the classical course.” 
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THE GARROWS. 

BY COL. G. P. SAXDERSON. 

The G arrows, a tribe in the Assam Valley, 
in India, are accustomed to cook their simple 
meals of rice and vegetables—together with 
flesh very occasionally, when they are success¬ 
ful in the chase—by putting the materials 
into a joint of newly cut bamboo about one 
foot in length, with an inside diameter of 
about one inch and a half, and resting this 


joint of bamboo against a log, among the 
embers of their fires. In cooking rice a 
banana leaf is first slipped into the bamboo, 
as a sort of envelope, and the rice, with a 
Bmall quantity of water, is then poured in. 
The leaf is for withdrawing the rice when 
cooked, to avoid the trouble of splitting the 
bamboo. The bamboo is kept in the embers 
for some fifteen minutes, being turned occa¬ 
sional^ during that lime. It is then removed, 
and left near the lire for the contents to cook 
for another five minutes or so, when they are 
withdrawn, cooked in a most perfect manner. 
The rice comes out in a compact mass, of the 


shape of a roly-poly pudding. The bamboo 
merely becomes charred in this process, not 
burned through. This is an extremely cleanly 
and really scientific method of cooking any 
food. The vessel, fresh from the hands of 
nature, is absolutely clean and pure, and 
none of the elements of the food are wasted, 
as in many more civilized modes of prepara¬ 
tion. A comparatively small quantity of 
rice, cooked in his own way, suffices the Gar- 
row, whereas other natives, who boil it in 
large quantities of water, obtain 
less nutriment from the same 
amount, and consequently eat 
much more. How much nutri¬ 
tious substance is lost from the 
rice, when thus boiled, may be 
understood from the fact that 
the water in which it is boiled, 
or conjee , as it is termed in India, 
is in itself a nutritious food. 

It is said that in the siege 
of Arcot in Southern India, to¬ 
ward the end of the last cent¬ 
ury, the native soldiery, who, 
with a handful of Europeans, 
were beleaguered in the fortress, 
under the gallant Clive (after¬ 
ward Lord Clive, Governor-Gen¬ 
eral of India), requested that 
the rice might be given to the 
Europeans, who were accus¬ 
tomed to eat much solid food, 
while they would be quite con¬ 
tented with the conjee; and in 
that manner the slender stock 
of provisions was eked out, and the defense, 
which was of the most desperate character, 
was successfully maintained until relief ar¬ 
rived. 

It is possible for a Garrow, with nothing 
but his little ax in his hand, to start out in 
the forest and provide himself with an excel¬ 
lent warm meal from jungle products alone. 
The fire he makes in the following manner:— 
A notch is cut in a stick as thick as one’s 
little finger; this is laid on the ground and 
held down with the toes, the notched side be¬ 
ing uppermost. The end of a stick about 
fifteen inches long, and as thick as an ordi- 



Garrows Cooking Rice. 
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nary lead-pencil, held vertically, is now in¬ 
serted in the notch, the end being first rudely 
sharpened. This is made to revolve rapidly 
between the hands under considerable down¬ 
ward pressure. The sticks soon begin to 
smoke at the point of contact, and brown, 
charred powder is worked out at the notch. 
In about a minute the friction kindles a spark 
in the powder, which is then taken up, placed 
in a piece of rag, with a handful of dry grass 
or leaves, and blown into a blaze. 

When the bamboos are seeding, which, 
however, happens only once in a considera¬ 
ble number of years, the Garrow uses the 
seed as a substitute for rice, from which 
it can scarcely be distinguished. The bam¬ 
boo, as aforesaid, serves him for a cooking 
vessel. He also knows several tuberous roots 
of the yam description, which are excellent 
roasted in the ashes, and generally has little 
difficulty in finding some wild honey. He 
may lie fortunate enough to kill some small 
animal by flinging his spear or ax at it, or at 
least to catch some fish in the brooks in a 
few moments, by making a wicker-work case 
from split bamboos roughly plaited together, 
placed as a trap in any narrow, running part. 
Even should there be no water within miles 
of him, though this rarely happens in the 
jungles, there grows in many places a creeper 
of the most extraordinary character, from 
which a supply of good drinking-water can be 
obtained. This creeper is a parasite, gener¬ 
ally about as thick as a man’s arm, and looks 
like a dried stick. It hangs from trees, its 
leaves and young shoots being up among 
the foliage. If slashed through in one place 
only, there is no result; but if another slash 
is given above, thus admitting air, a cupful 
or so of water gushes from the lower cut. 

There are many leaves and stalks of plants 
which the Garrows use as vegetables. One 
peculiarity in the Garrow’s dietary is his ab¬ 
horrence of milk. He regards this as an un¬ 
clean secretion, and will not touch it He 
uses neither oil, butter, milk, or any such 
substance, except such fat as there is in an¬ 
imals which he may (but very occasionally) 
kill with his rude weapons and traps. His 


invariable diet is rice, steamed as described, 
and vegetables, with the addition generally 
of a few pinches of dried and powdered 
fish, often in a very unpleasant state of pres¬ 
ervation. He eats three meals a day,—be¬ 
fore sunrise, at midday, and after sunset,— 
if he has time. Otherwise, in traveling or 
hunting, his midday meal is omitted. The 
amount taken at each meal is about equal,— 
if anything, lighter at midday ; but the quan¬ 
tity on each occasion is very moderate indeed. 

On this meager and simple fare the Gar- 
rows are splendid people physically, seldom 
tall, but very thickset, very muscular, active, 
and enduring. They are merry and good 
tempered, and law-abiding, although the}' 
have only been subjugated to the British rule 
for twenty years, before which time they often 
indulged in raids into the neighboring plains 
of Bengal and Assam, when they would cut 
up villages, and cany off as many heads as 
they could secure. The}' are now entirely 
reclaimed into a peaceable people. 


MEAT AS A REGULAR ARTICLE OF DIET 
IN THE NURSERY. 

A medical writer contributes to the Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal the following 
interesting article on meat-eating as a diet 
for children:— 

“Meat is usually given to children as a 
matter of routine, as soon as they are able to 
eat it without indigestion; and the question 
whether it is a food suited for childhood has 
received no very careful consideration. Yet 
it seems to be generally recognized that meat 
has peculiar effects on the organism as com¬ 
pared with other kinds of food. The fact 
that meat has a well-established position in 
the diet of adults is not alone a convincing 
argument in favor of giving it to children, 
since there are other articles, such as tea and 
coffee, which are generally believed to be 
good for adults, and yet almost as generally 
believed to be bad for children. 

“ Dr. Clouston, of Edinburgh, says : ‘ My 

experience is that children who have the most 
neurotic temperaments and diathesis, and who 
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show the greatest tendencies to instability of 
brain, are. as a rule, flesh-eaters, having a crav¬ 
ing for animal food too often and in too great 
quantities, I have found, also, that a large 
proportion of the adolescent insane had been 
flesh-eaters, consuming and having a craving 
for much animal food. M 3 ' experience, too, 
is that it is in such boys that the habit of 
masturbation is most apt to be acquired, and 
when acquired, seems to produce such a fasci¬ 
nation and a craving that it ruins the bodily 
and mental powers. I have seen a change of 
diet to milk, fish, and farinaceous food pro¬ 
duce a marked improvement in regard to the 
nervous irritability of such children. And 
in regard to such children, I most thoroughly 
agree with Dr. Keith, who, in Edinburgh, for 
mail}' years has preached an anti-flesh crusade 
in the bringing up of all children to the age 
of eight or ten years. I believe that by a 
proper diet and regimen, more than in an}' 
other way, we can tight against and counter¬ 
act inherited neurotic, tendencies in children, 
and tide them safely over the periods of pu- 
bert}' and adolescence.’ 

(t My experience has not been drawn from 
any extended observation of such cases as Dr. 
Clouston describes, }'et I can full}' believe 
that his statement is a fair one. I have be¬ 
come convinced that children fed largely on 
meat, have a capricious appetite, and suffer 
from indigestion, constipation, and also from 
diarrhea; are subject to catarrhs of the 
mucous membranes, and have an unstable 
nervous system, and less resistive power in 
general. 

“ As a rule, the more children are allowed 
to take meat, the more they want it, while the 
appetite for other kinds of food is apt to di¬ 
minish. 

“In families where meat-eating has been 
put off or given up for any considerable pe¬ 
riod, I have found the children to have more 
freedom from little and great ailments, and 
to be less inclined to colds and diarrhea. In 
1S84, Dr. D. M. Cammann, of New York, 
wrote an article on 1 Milk Diet in Childhood/ 
After advocating milk as a food of great 
value, and quoting the above passage from 


Dr. Clouston, he says : 4 During the past 

twenty*live years, in a large institution in 
this city, meat has been omitted from the di¬ 
etary of children under eight years of age ; 
and it must be admitted that this has been 
long enough to test fully the value of the diet 
adopted/ 

“ One of the reports of the Board says: 

1 Past records of the institution furnish such 
ample proof of the value of milk and vegeta¬ 
ble food, and the exclusion of meat from the 
dietary of children under eight years of age. 
that the Medical Board sees every reason to 
adhere for the future to the diet from which 
such good results have been reached in the 
past/ He gives the dietary for children un¬ 
der eight years of age, which consists of s 
great variety of cereals, vegetables, fruits, and 
milk. Also of the number of deaths by years 
during the twenty-five years up to 1882, he 
reports that both the death-rate and the num¬ 
ber of illnesses were much greater during the 
year 18(55, when meat W 3 S added to the diet¬ 
ary. In a letter which he recently wrote to 
me, lie says :— 

“ ‘ I have no new facts in addition to those 
mentioned in my article on milk diet, except 
that in private practice I have seen a number 
of children brought up on a diet from which 
meat has been omitted until they were seven 
or eight years old, and the results have been 
favorable. I think the facts in that article 
speak for themselves very strongly. I 11 the 
Orphan's Home a milk-and-vegetable diet has 
been tried now for twenty-five years. During 
all those years the death-rate has been remark¬ 
ably small; gastro-intestiual troubles during 
the summer months have been rare. We often 
go through the summer without a single case 
of diarrhea. This, in a large city, among one 
hundred and fifty children, many of whom have 
inherited feeble constitutions from their par¬ 
ents, is a noteworthy fact. Then, through the 
winter, we never have many cases of bronchitis 
or of diseases of the lungs, and those that do 
have such trouble usually recover rapidly. 
Another fact well worth noticing is that dur¬ 
ing the year 18G5, in which meat was added to 
the dietary, the death-rate was larger than in 
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any previous or subsequent year, and that dis¬ 
turbances of the digestive organs were ex¬ 
tremely prevalent. 

u < The literature of the subject is meager, 
and I cannot refer you to articles bearing on 
it, except those referred to in my paper. . . 

. . A look at the ros}' cheeks of the children 
would convince any one that it is possible, 
at least for them to be healthy, without the 
use of meat.’ 

“ But few medical writers have thought it 
worth while to give any argument in favor of 
meat for children. It is taken for granted that 
meat is the proper food for every one, and that 
children are to have it as soon as their diges¬ 
tion will bear it in any form. For example, 
Starr, in a book lately published on the ‘ Bis-, 
eases of the Digestive Organs in Infants and 
Children,’ simply says: 4 Children who have 
got their milk teeth may be fed a twelve¬ 
month, narnel}', up to the age of three and a 
half years, ill the following way: A teacup¬ 
ful of beef-tea at eleven, a slice of under¬ 
done roast-beef or mutton, or a bit of roast 
chicken or turkey, minced as line as possible, 
and potato moistened with gravy, at twelve 
o’clock.’ 

“ In this community the giving of meat seems 
to be on the increase. Nursing babies, whose 
age is still counted by months, sometimes 
receive a regular meal of beef-juice. Some 
children of two years and upwards, have meat 
or meat extracts twice and three times a day. 
Certainly, this is not a universal custom, but 
it is becoming more and more common. 
The result seems to be an increasing craving 
for meats and other stimulating foods, and a 
dislike of bland foods. In many nurseries 
bread and milk is a forgotten mixture. Pud- 
lings, such as were the main food of children 
forty years ago, boiled or baked rice and sago# 
rennet pudding or slip, simple blanc mange, 
bird’s nest, baked custard puddings, are dis¬ 
tasteful to many children of the present day ; 
aud often milk will not be taken unless it 
have a little tea or colfee in it. 

“ Exactly what place meat holds in the nu¬ 
trition different from milk, eggs, grains, and 
vegetables is perhaps not thoroughly under¬ 


stood. Certainly physiologists do not ab¬ 
solutely agree. The best authorities, so far 
as I know, say that its peculiar effects on the 
system are due to the abundance of the nitro¬ 
genous elements and to the presence of ex¬ 
tractive matters, which are not in themselves 
nutritious, but which may be called relishes, 
as they make other foods more tasty, and 
thereby more digestible. Thus Liebig’s beef 
extract and some others, are made from 
a liquid out of which all albumen has been 
precipitated. They are, therefore, not nutri¬ 
tious in the ordinal^ sense. Still they are 
valuable under certain circumstances, but 
might fairly be considered as drugs. Whether 
this theory satisfactorily accounts for the 
w r ell-known effects of meat on the dog, or 
whether it accounts for the condition of ex¬ 
citement which sometimes is observed when 
infants first get beef juice, aud for the 
craving for meat which is found in older 
children who have become accustomed to it, I 
am not prepared to say. 

***** 

“ While the community is putting off the age 
of learning to read until eight or nine, and 
deploring the existence of a large and excit¬ 
ing literature, is it not out of place to endeavor 
to stimulate the children with *high feeding ’ ? 

“Roberts himself says, ‘It is important to 
mark that the main dietetic customs of a coun¬ 
try are instituted for the benefit of the robust 
and health}', of the sober aud temperate, and 
those of mean or average constitution; in 
other words, for those who are bearing the 
burden of the day, and fighting the battles of 
life. These form the great mass and bulk of 
the adult population, upon whose bodily and 
mental elficiency national progress and as¬ 
cendency depend. A good many individuals, 
and even entire families, may not find these 
customs beneficial to their exceptional ten¬ 
dencies or weaknesses ; they may even find 
them destructive to their health and life. 
Nevertheless, differences of constitution and 
personal idiosyncrasies have to be reckoned 
with; and there are frequently good, indeed 
paramount, reasons why individuals should 
in some particular or other, depart from the 
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general dietetic plan.* I think this applies 
also to peculiarities of age; and he says, in 
speaking of the high-fed races and classes as 
the ‘soil or breeding ground out of which em¬ 
inent men chiefly arise,’ ‘It is remarkable 
how often we hear of eminent men being 
troubled with gout, and gout is usually 
produced either by personal or ancestral high 
feeding.’ 

A diet which tends to produce literary 
aud scientific predominance, at the cost of 
gout, hardly commends itself as a diet for 
children. 

u Were it only claimed that meat contains 
nourishment in a concentrated and easily di¬ 
gestible form, it would still remain to be 
proved that this is an advantage. On the 
contrary, we know that for infants (not on 
the breast) milk combined with some, at their 
age, innutritive material, such as starch, is 
often more easily digested than milk alone. 
Coarse oatmeals and cracked wheat are taken 
by older children and adults, partly for the 
very purpose of giving a diluting material 
together with the digestible. 

“ Many nations of great physical strength 
take no meat. We need only look at the 
Scotch, with their oatmeal; the Egyptian sail¬ 
ors ; and the Japanese, with their rice,—the 
latter of whom perform labors that would be 
impossible to most meat-eating men. The 
same may be said of the East Indian runner.” 


FOODS FOR MAN. 

Primitive man, wherever he was first cast, 
whether in one center or in more than one, 
must, of necessity, have found his food in 
the plant world. We cannot imagine him 
commencing his career, learned in the arts of 
hunting, killing, and cooking the lower an¬ 
imals for food. Many infer from this cir¬ 
cumstance that the argument in favor of the 
vegetarian practice is copied direct from nat¬ 
ure, signed and delivered by her. Not quite 
so fast. There is one interposing barrier to 
the free acceptance of vegetarian deed and 
act of conveyance of food from nature to 
man. Nature herself, of her owu right royal 


will, makes for animals, herbivorous and car¬ 
nivorous, one distinctive animal food—a 
secretion from the living animal organism, a 
fluid which is a standard food—meat and 
drink in one—the fluid known under die 
name of milk. Against absolute vegetarian¬ 
ism, then, we may fairly set up one exception 
derived from nature as the unerring guide. 

On observing the habits of animals, we dis¬ 
cover another natural fact. We find that ani¬ 
mals of quite different natures, in respect to 
primitive selection of food, possess the power 
of changing their modes of feeding, and of 
passing over, as it were, from one class to the 
other. The change is distinct, but limited ; 
and we must accept it with its extension on 
the one side, aud with all its limitation on 
the other. The fruit-eating ape can be taught, 
under privation, to subsist on animal diet; a 
dog, can, I believe, lie taught to subsist on 
vegetable diet. But it would be as i in possible 
to teach a sheep to eat flesh, as it would be 
to make a lion feed on grass. 

One more exceptional view deserves aud re¬ 
quires to be noticed. It is made much of 
by those who are opposed to the vegetarian 
movement, and I fear I may have made too 
strong a use of it in past times. It is called 
the anatomical argument, and is set forth in 
the following form : There is, it is argued, 
a certain specific difference in the constructive 
characters of the digestive apparatus of the 
two sets of animals,—herbivorous and carnivo¬ 
rous,—which difference is sufficient to indicate 
a perfect line of separation between the one 
typo of animal and the other. The statement 
is one which, under the correction of legiti¬ 
mate restriction, must be admitted. The re¬ 
striction is this: We have to go to the ex¬ 
tremes of the scale on both sides, in order to 
reach the unchangeable line of distinction. A 
ruminant animal has an intestinal canal which 
measures from twenty-eight to forty times 
the length of its own body. The canal, as 
a digestive apparatus, is also very compli¬ 
cated ; it may have four stomachs, in each 
of which a special digestion is carried on. 
But a carnivorous animal, a lion, for ex¬ 
ample, may have an alimentary canal so short 
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that it measures not more than three times 
the length of its body, and a digestive appa¬ 
ratus so simple that food could not digest in 
it if it had not been already digested in the 
body of another animal. 

Now please observe what this is supposed 
to teach. It is supposed to teach that certain 
animals are constructed to become the living 
laboratories, so to speak, for the preparation 
of the food of other animals. The argument 
is specious, and seems to be exceedingly 
clear. Unfortunately it is not a good argu¬ 
ment from a social and economic point of 
view ; for the animals which are the providers 
and preparers of food by becoming food for 
others are, of all animals, the most useful and 
the least harmful. We could very well spare 
the lion from the face of the earth, but sheep 
and oxen, and such like useful creatures,— 
how could we spare them ? I think it is quite 
a fair statement on the vegetarian side to 
say that if all the animals that cannot be 
trained into herbivorous habits were to be 
universally destroyed, the world would lose 
nothing worse than the beauty of a tiger, a 
panther, an eagle, and the other animals of 
prey. I am not advocating the destruction 
of these beautiful savage animals ; there is 
not, under the severest vegetarian system, the 
slightest reason that one of them should fall 
—not a single boa-constrictor, even, need go. 
But I am showing that they might all go, and 
no one be one penny the worse, in so far as 
the social economy of the world is concerned 
—Longma ns Magazin e. 

Practical Preaching. —There are no sermons 
so practical and convincing as a good exam¬ 
ple. An eminent clergyman’s son once said 
to a friend of his father, with whom the son 
was also on confidential terms, “ My father 
preaches, but he don’t practice.” The criti¬ 
cism was made just after both had listened to 
a sermon on the Christian graces. 

Physicians are the natural and proper san¬ 
itary teachers of the people, but their teach¬ 
ing sometimes has little effect, on account of 
their own lax practices. For example, here 
is a report of a dialogue between a physician 


and a hotel waiter, reported by the Omaha 
World :— 

Hotel Waiter. “ You are late for lum-h, 
sir.” 

Eminent Physician. “ Yes, I had to finish 
my magazine article on ‘ The Laws of Health,’ 
so as to get it into the next mail. What have 
you to-day ? r 

“ Hot rolls, dams, plum-pudding, apple 
dumplings, mince-pie, and fruit cake.” 

“ Bring ’em all.” 

It is true that the preacher is really under 
no greater obligations to obey the principles 
which lie proclaims than are his hearers, only 
as he may be justly supposed to have a bet¬ 
ter understanding and appreciation of them ; 
but when a man who advocates the observ¬ 
ance of certain laws fails himself to observe 
them, his conduct preaches stronger than his 
words, and the impression made upon those 
acquainted with his conduct is that he is not 
himself convinced of the truth of his theories, 
or that his advocacy is not sincere. Consist¬ 
ency is a rare jewel. 


Lacked Talent. —According to the Musical 
Herald, a lady from the rural districts took 
her daughter to town, and after consulting a 
number of professors respecting her musical 
abilities, returned home very much discour¬ 
aged, and reported to her husband the result 
of her expedition, as follows :— 

“The first professor said that Almira sings 
too much with her borax. If she keeps on, 
she will get digestion on the lungs. He 
said she ought to try the abominable breath¬ 
ing and practice solfudgery. Thcu the next 
teacher told me that she ought to sing with 
her diagram, and not smother her voice in 
the sarcophagus. Then the next, he poked a 
looking-glass down her tlu-oat, and said that 
the phalanx was too small, and the typhoid 
bone and the polyglottis were in a bad way; 
and I never knew that Almira had so many 
things down her throat, and I’m afraid to let 
her sing any more, for fear it’ll kill the poor 
girl” _____ 

—Associate with healthy people. Health 
as well as disease is contagious. 
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DR. JESSOP ON DRESS. 

An eminent English physician read before 
a late meeting of the British Medical Associa¬ 
tion a paper on the subject of “Dress in Rela¬ 
tion to Disease/’ from which we quote the 
following interesting paragraphs :— 

“Unknown to the outer world, many ladies, 
eschewing ‘ the wasp-like waists of the dames 
and demoiselles of the period,’ in the place of 
the creasy stuff used by the Greeks next the 
skin, adopt a merino vest fitting round the 
neck, with short sleeves. (The working classes, 
however, by retaining this garment at night, 
lose its protective day value. If made to 
open two-thirds of its extent, it could easily 
be withdrawn.) The sherte or camise , used by 
both sexes among the Saxons, is retained, 
combined with pantaloons confined by hose, 
in place of being stuffed into shoes. Woolen 
knickerbockers, thick or thin according to 
weather or climate, if required, could be at¬ 
tached to the tunic. Over the vest the 
Greeks wore a tunic; this covered the chest 
and body, and was used with or without 
sleeves. It answers to the waistcoat of Henry 
the Eighth’s reign, and may be made of 
woolen material fitting round the neck, of 
barrel-shape. The side seams should be cut 
slightly convex and sewed together, not con¬ 
cave and sewed together, as in the present 
stays. In the former case, rib-expansion is 
secured; in the latter, rib-compression. Over 
all, the British gown or dress, which, if made 
long to the heels, will not invite cobblers and 
hosiers to increased improvement in these 
articles of wear; but, if made short, to the 


lower half of the calf, to avoid the dust of 
the road, would afford the hosier and shoe¬ 
maker scope for their skill. Such a costume 
affords complete protection, if suddenly in¬ 
truded upon, or overtaken by fire, shipwreck, 
or other disaster ; there is nothing to encum¬ 
ber or interfere with preservation of life, 
whilst modesty is in no way outraged. If 
ladies who do not have to work for their live¬ 
lihood would take the trouble to instruct their 
poorer neighbors in these principles, much 
disease would be avoided, and decorum would 
be better observed. 

“Head-covering, gloves, socks, and shoes 
are matters of comfort, and differ in custom 
in various countries. In the tropics various 
plans are used, from mud to turbans of straw 
and felt. The Chinese and Japanese use 
straw hats in working costume ; the better 
classes, only fans for protection. In tem¬ 
perate climates, head-dress is purely orna¬ 
mental, answering to the Indian’s tuft of 
feathers. Gloves are used by ail but the 
working classes. Stockings and shoes, in 
parts of Scotland and Ireland, are not essen¬ 
tial among the working classes. A Scotch¬ 
man a few days ago lamented that this lux¬ 
ury was creeping into his country. 

“In the last century, the high heels of 
ladies’ shoes were a great monstrosity. This 
custom lias been somewhat revived within 
the last few years, and is injurious, because it 
throws the weight of the body onto the toes. 
As the center of gravity is altered, increased 
strain is placed upon those muscles which 
would, without fatigue, maintain the body 
erect, as provided by nature. The gorilla, 
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orang-outang, and other like tailless apes, 
walk on their toes, so it would seem that a 
reversion to the ancestral type is aimed at. 
This attempt, however, to imitate ‘the way 
willow’ has been made among the Chinese 
since the eleventh century, but no hereditary 
result has thus far been produced, and there 
are signs that the custom is dying out. The 
injuriousness of this custom in the case of 
Europeans is accentuated by weighty petti¬ 
coats, which must greatly enhance accidents. 
* * * * * 

“ Nations who have not adopted European 
or American costume retain the freedom of 
the ancients. An Indian female wears her 
robe in a manner to expose the right arm and 
shoulder, while two-thirds of the left lower 
limb are uncovered, and feet bare. The sym¬ 
metry of figure is appreciable; the dress, in 
harmony with a certain exposure, is graceful 
and modest. The Japanese woman leaves 
only a Y-shaped portion of her breast ex¬ 
posed ; the dress descends to the heels, has 
a sash round the waist; and high-heeled shoes 
are worn. The Chinese woman has wide 
trousers reaching to the ankles, a tunic, with 
wide sleeves, extending to the middle of the 
calf, white stockings, and thick shoes. These 
three forms of dress leave the body unfet¬ 
tered, and the limbs free. Of the three, the 
Chinese is the most perfect. 

“The Parisian fashion of accentuating, 
more Romano mm, that portion of the chest 
which should merge into the waist, is not for 
the advantage of the sex, because it is ‘a cus¬ 
tom fertile in disease and death.’ The back, 
shoulders, and arms, with half the bosom ex¬ 
posed, is nakedness without modesty. It is 

not beautiful. 

“There is little to be said on the dress of 
men ; it is not easy to make any suggestion 
worth adopting, for the ancients have settled 
the fashion. Trousers, trossers, or trews, 
have been a national costume for over a thou¬ 
sand years, and are of the same advantage to 
men in hiding spindle-shanks as long skirts 
are to women content with bare feet or slat¬ 
ternly shoes; yet knickerbockers, with varie¬ 
gated hose, confer a freedom and comfort not 


to be compared with the former. The broad- 
brimmed fiat hat, such as Mr. Punch invari¬ 
ably represents John Bull as wearing, might 
displace the tali chimney-pot hat, and when 
not in use, be allowed to hang over the shoul¬ 
ders, as a convenient method of carrying. 
The evening dress-coat, in its present form, 
should be left for waiters and the like.” 


WHAT CLOTHES WEIGH. 

In a recent number of a fashion magazine, 
we find an inventory of a lot of spring dresses 
and bonnets, which includes a statement ol 
their weight avoirdupois. One gown weigh¬ 
ing forty pounds is thus described :— 

“ The gown was a reception robe of a thick 
pale-pink brocade. Its court train was lined 
with silk velvet, not intended to be seen, but 
serving merely ta insure the proper soft, 
graceful swing. The skirt was embroidered 
from near the bottom to the waist-line in gold 
and silver wheat sheaves, done with metallic 
threads, and set thickly with pearls. It was 
bordered about the bottom with gold bullion, 
and the same material made panels on the 
sides, formed the girdle, and was lavishly 
used on the bodice. It was a weariness to 
lift. It weighed forty pounds. It was mag¬ 
nificent. It was back-breaking. It would set 
oft* the glories of an Eastern queen. It would 
call in a doctor. ” 

Such gowns are continually calling in doc¬ 
tors all over the country. If a man were com¬ 
pelled to wear a suit of clothes weighing forty 
pounds, including his boots, he would con¬ 
sider himself very much abused. Three bon¬ 
nets weighed respectively, six, seven, and 
nine and one-fourth pounds. It makes one’s 
head ache to think of wearing a nine-pound 
bonnet. This weight for a bonnet seems al¬ 
most incredible, until we recall the fact that 
the latest styles of bonnets in New York are 
half a yard high, and many ladies have found 
it necessary to have a half story added to the 
top of their cabs to enable them to go out 
shopping. 

—Do n’t hurry. “ Too swift arrives as 
tardy as too slow.” 
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FASHION IN DEFORMITY. 

To alter or disguise the natural contour of 
the body in imitation of an acquired deformity 
on the part of some other member of the com¬ 
munity, is a propensity seen in the human 
race in every stage of development. “The 
savage and the civilized/’ says Mrs. Linton, 
•• • run curricle ’ in their devotion to the fetish 
each creates and worships; and though each 
ridicules the idol of the other, to the philoso¬ 
pher, judging both impartially, there is not 
much to choose between them. 


“While the savage runs a fish-bone or a 
piece of wood through the under lip, hanging 
thereto a huge disk, which enlarges the aper¬ 
ture and pulls down the flesh, the civilized 
Darwinian bores a hole in the lobe of the ear, 
to hold a piece of wire, heavily weighted with 
a stone, which does the same thing. 

“While some careful parents, trouserless 
and tattooed, anxious for the future well-being 
of their children, dress their heads into an 
enchanting flatness, others crush their daugh¬ 
ters’ feet into an amorphous mass of pulp, 
which then they call { golden water-lilies; ’ 
and still others found their hopes of ulti¬ 


mate good settlements on a waist of which the 
dimensions impede the circulation of the 
blood, paralyze the liver, and play mischief 
generally with all the internal organs alike. 

“While the savage anoints himself with 
rancid oil. or crowns himself with a pat of 
butter, the French line lady ‘exhibits’ cold 
cream, and abjures water as sedulously as if 
she were a replica of Lot's wife. While the 
savage makes himself * terrible and dear ’ with 
blue and red paint, the fine lady injures her 
eyesight with belladonna and her skin with 
rouge and blcmc de perle. If 
the savage twists his elf-locks 
into a thousand fantastic 
forms, adding thereto all 
manner of hideous ornamen¬ 
tations, the civilized lady 
follows suit, and makes her 
head the crowning point of 
her folly.” 

In the illustration we have 
represented several leaders 
of fashionable society criti¬ 
cising each other’s garb, as 
leaders of society are wont to 
do. The young lady at the 
left is greatly scandalized 
by the appearauce of the 
tattooed savage, who on his 
part seems greatly amused 
by the insect-like contour of 
the young lady’s waist, and, 
also, by the deformed and al¬ 
most useless feet of the Chi¬ 
nese woman, which the young lady’s French 
heels seem designed to imitate. —Sunbeams of 
Health and Temperance. 


—Mrs. Langtry, whose opinion ought not to 
have much weight, but who says some sensi¬ 
ble things, nevertheless, recently severely cen¬ 
sured the common practice among fashionable 
women of exposing their finery at church and 
on the streets. The great coquette insists 
that in these two places at least, a woman’s 
attire ought to be such as not to attract 
attention. 



Votaries of Fashion. 
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SKIRT BANDS . 

Extensive observation has convinced the 
writer that thousands of women who have 
abandoned corsets, being frightened by the 
terrible consequences attributed to this bane¬ 
ful article of dress, are, by meaus of tight 
bands worn about the waist or lower abdomen, 
really doing themselves greater harm than 
the ordinary corset is capable of doing. 
When questioned upon the point, women al¬ 
ways insist that their bands are not tight. 
Undoubtedly they are sincere in the belief 
that their statement is true. Nevertheless, 
after having investigated this matter in hun¬ 
dreds of cases, the writer has, with but two 
or three exceptions, never found a single case 
in which the skirt bands were not so tight as 
to seriously interfere with respiration, and to 
affect more or less mischievously the organs 
of the pelvis. This remark, of course, refers 
only to civilized women, as the writer found 
among a large number of Chinese and Yuma 
Indian women, not a single instance in which 
the skirt bands were so tight as to interfere 
in the slightest degree with any normal func¬ 
tion. 

The mischief done by tight skirt bands 
worn without corsets is even greater than 
that of corset or tight skirts worn ictth the 
corset, for the reason that tight bands with¬ 
out a corset drag down the contents of the 
abdomen with greater force than when the 
weight of the skirt is distributed over a 
larger area, as it is when the corset - is worn. 
Consequently those who abandon the corset, 
without making other reforms, may suffer 
harm rather than receive benefit from the 
change. The evil is little lessened when the 
skirts are supported from the shoulders by 
suspenders, or some other sort of harness. 

Skirts with bands can hardly be regarded 
as healthful garments. It is difficult to make 
or wear them in such a manner as to avoid ill 
consequences. But if a garment of this sort 
must be worn, the length of the band should 
be determined thus: When the garments are 
removed, take a full breath, expanding the 
waist fully. Now have the measurement of 
the waist taken, and add one inch. This will 


secure room to breathe, and is the only safe 
mode of measurement. A very much better 
plan is to have the waist and skirt made to¬ 
gether in one garment, so that the weight of 
the skirt will be equally distributed, and sus¬ 
pended from the shoulders. 


DRESS IMPROVEMENT. 

The ladies of Battle Creek have recently 
been favored by a visit from Mrs. Annie Jen- 
ness Miller. Mrs. Miller gave two lectures 
while in the city, one in the large gymnasium 
of the Sanitarium, the other in the spacious 
audience room of the Presb} terian church. 
The speaker had a crowded house on both 
occasions. 

Mrs. Miller is an enthusiastic advocate of 
reform in woman’s dress. As she stated to 
the writer, she was driven to reform her own 
dress by a broken back. She found nothing 
which gave her the relief which she sought, 
and at once set her inventive genius to work 
to produce the requisites of a thoroughly 
healthful dress. Mrs. Miller’s system abol¬ 
ishes corsets of every description, including 
“health corsets” (so-called), waists, bustles, 
bands, skirt supporters, and harnesses of all 
description. 

The enthusiasm awakened by Mrs. Miller’s 
visit to this city has led to the taking of steps 
for the organization of a Dress Improvement 
Society. Mrs. Prof. I. L. Stone, one of the 
leading ladies of the city, is especially active 
in the matter, and will undoubtedly succeed 
in perfecting an active and useful association. 

We do not hesitate to say that we indorse, 
with very little reservation, Mrs. Miller’s en¬ 
tire system. Her patterns are kept for sale 
by the Sanitary Supply Company, at the Sani¬ 
tarium, where catalogues and illustrations of 
patterns may be obtained. 

Tight-Lacing in Russia. —Prof. Manassein 
asserts that in Russia the wearing of corsets 
by lady teachers is made compulsory by the 
administrative officers of public schools. He 
recommended a school teacher who was suffer 
ing from consumption to lay aside her stays, 
on doing which she was severely reprimanded 
by the principal of the school. 
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MIDSUMMER. 

(See Frontispiece.) 

A power is on the earth and in the air, 

From which the vital spirit shrinks afraid, 

And shelters him, in nooks of deepest shade, 
From the hot stream and from the fiery glare. 

Look forth upon the earth—her thousand plants 
Are smitten, even the dark sun-loving maize 
Faints in the field beneath the torrid blaze; 

The herd beside the shaded fountain pants; 

For life is driven from all the landscape brown; 
The bird has sought his tree, the snake his den, 
The trout floats dead in the hot stream, and men 
Drop by the sun-stroke in the populous town ; 

As if the Day of Fire had dawned, and sent 
Its deadly breath into the firmament. 

— Bryant . 


AUNT POLLY'S EXPERIMENT. 

BY FANNIE BOLTON. 

Part Third. 

“Oh! what shall we do?” sighed Aunt 
Polly after the boys had gone to bed. Her 
face was full of anxiety as she examined the 
papers and the sensational, yellow-covered nov¬ 
els she had found in their pockets. “ Poor 
boys ! ” The tears were in Aunt Polly’s eyes. 

“Well, dear, we won’t worry,” said Uncle. 
u It will come out all right, though the marks 
of these miserable books are already traced in 
the rude ways, sulky looks, and irreverence of 
our boys. We must show them the corrupt 
seeds they sow when the}' read this stuff, and 
what a terrible harvest the}' will reap if they 
continue, for it blights all that is truly manly 
in a boy. They have active minds, anti prob¬ 


ably their parents have not been careful to 
keep them supplied with good, health-giving 
literature.” 

In a few days a bright youth’s paper, ad¬ 
dressed to John, came to the office. This was 
followed by several well-illustrated magazines 
on science, adapted to the use of children, with 
descriptions of experiments and plans for 
boxes and houses. Uncle spent much of his 
time during vacation in telling the children of 
the habits of birds and beasts. Flowers were 
sought; and many things learned that started 
new ideas in the children's minds. The chil¬ 
dren were not always good, but still Aunt 
Polly marked with satisfaction the gradual im¬ 
provement in the manners, minds, and bodies 
of her charges. 

After the boys had become thoroughly in¬ 
terested in the new books, uncle brought out 
the yelldtv novels. “ Boys,” said he, “ I am 
going to make these books the subject of my 
talk this morning, I want to ask you if you 
think it profitable to read these cheap ideas ? ” 

*• I used to think they were interesting,” 
said John, with a half-shamed face ; “ but I 
was always half afraid some one would see 
me reading them.” 

“ After reading them, do you feel inspired to 
be more noble, more of a scholar, more polite 
and manly ; or more like being a wild ruffian, 
dissatisfied with your home, and cross and 
coarse? ” 

“ They never inspired me to be anything 
but a cow-boy, with a revolver and a fast 
horse,” said John. 
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4 * I want to tell you of a man who was a boy 
with me at school. He used to bring the 
Police Gazette, the New York Weekly, and pa¬ 
pers of that stamp to school, and read them 
instead of studying his lessons. He would 
cheat the teacher, and laugh at his own 
wicked wit. He made raids on the neighbors’ 
chicken roosts, learned to smoke and chew, 
to drink and swear. Finally he ran away from 
home, and has since been imprisoned three 
times as a horse thief, and is apparently a 
poor, sneaking scoundrel. 

“ Boys, I would as soon have 3*011 take slow 
poison as read these dreadful books. A man 
becomes what he thinks, and he thinks what 
he reads. These will fill you with defilement. 
They have a terrible effect 011 mind and body. 
The mind w T ill become weakened, and many 
have become idiots because of this kind of 
trash. Then the thoughts gendered by these 
books lead to corrupt, base acts, that kill the 
beauty and health and glor}- of manhood. If 
you want to be men of worth, never indulge 
in such reading. What shall I do with them ? ” 

John said, ‘-Give them to me,” and walked 
to the kitchen stove, and put them in. 

The children were becoming quite expert 
in swinging bells and clubs. The boys were 
proud of their increasing muscle, and Ethel 
and Millie, also, would compare their round 
arras. There were picnics, boat-rides, and 
occasionally rides on horseback. 

“ Well,” said Aunt Polly, “we are going to 
town to-day. What shall we tell papa and 
mamma for you ? ” 

“Tell them we never want to go home 
again,” said Ed. 

44 Ed, you surely don’t mean to be so un¬ 
kind. Do n’t you want to see your papa and 
mamma again ? You should love and honor 
them ; suppose they would die ? ” 

“Oh! well, I didn’t meau that I didn’t 
want ever to see them. Bring them out here 
to live, and turn them out hygienics, too.” 

When Aunt Polly came home that night, 
there were marks of an outbreak on the chil¬ 
dren. They wore a guilty air, and Ethel's 
face was smeared with sauce, and John and 
Ed smelled of tobacco, despite the cloves they 


were chewing. Millie crept into Aunt's arms, 
saying, 44 Oh Auntie, I’m so sorry; but me 
and Ethel have been into the preserves in the 
milk-room, and John said he would kill me if 1 
told you about him and Ed.” 

Aunt Polly felt like having a good cry; 
and as she came up to kiss them good-night, 
Ed and John felt the tears on her face, and 
knew well why she knelt so long beside their 
beds. It was long before they could get to 
sleep, and Ed muttered, 44 Oh, I wish I hadn't. 
I never, never, will again.” 

“Hush up,” said John, savagely. 

Everything passed on as usual until after 
dinner next day, when Uncle unrolled another 
set of charts, saying, “ Please step up and ex¬ 
amine this man’s eyes.” There was a white 
streak around the pupil. 44 He has tobacco 
blindness. Men go totally blind from the ef¬ 
fects of tobacco. I have seen several cases, 
and it is a pitiable sight to see a man blind 
from such a cause. Here is a smoker’s cancer. 
This line shows the pulse of a smoker. To¬ 
bacco contains a deadly poison called nicotine, 
which affects even the heart. 

44 It is a splendid thing for a growing boy 
to smoke, if he w r ants to become a stunted and 
dwarfish man. It will stop growth. I knew 
two brothers about the same age. When he 
began smoking, the elder was about half a 
head taller than the younger; soon his brother 
was as tall as he, after a little he was taller; 
and now the one who did not smoke is a large, 
fine-looking man, while the other is under-sized 
and thin. It is productive of many diseases, 
and is a vile and odious habit. What right 
has a boy or a man to make himself so disa¬ 
greeable to his friends and neighbors ? His 
smoke pollutes the air others have to breathe. 
His clothes and his whole being need to be 
hung out in the air. I have no respect for 
smokers. They are poor slaves to a pipe. 
Boys, where did you get your tobacco yester¬ 
day ? ” 

“We brought some cigars with us,” said 
Ed. u All the fellows in town smoke. Pa 
does; but we won't smoke any more, will 
we, John?” Johu said nothing, but from 
that time on there was no more smell of to- 
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bacco ; and the boys seemed humble and will 
ing to do jjust as they were bidden. 

The days of vacation were rapidly passing, 
while new ideas of manhood stirred the minds 
of the boys. Their uncle had become an ideal 
to them, and it was their highest ambition to 
be like him, for there was nothing that be 
could not do or tell them about, from the stars 
to the flowers. The four gardens were in 
nice growing order, and the four gardens 
withiu had been weeded of some terrible hab¬ 
its, and sown with some thrifty thoughts. 

44 Well/ 1 said Aunt Tolly, “ it will be no use 
to send the children back until we get their 
parents converted. The poor children are not 
altogether responsible for their ill manners, 
when they have such unhealthful ways of 
living.” 

“ True,” said Uncle, 44 let’s invite them out, 
too.” 

Children, how would you eujoy having a 
party ? ” 

41 O, can we have molasses candy and ice¬ 
cream ?” asked Millie. 

14 No ; but you can have pop-corn, and pop it 
yourselves ; and we ll have a regular hygienic 
dinner and a grand time.” 

Aunt Polly invited a dozen children, and 
while they were playing and enjoying the 
beauties of the four gardens, M aggie set the 
table under the shade trees on the lawn. 
There was everything delightful upon it,— 
cream, berries, buns, fruit bread, pie, corn, po¬ 
tatoes, peas, baked fish, and dufts of white, 
flaky pop-corn, but not a particle of grease and 
no condiments. Just before dinner, Mr. and 
Mrs. Marvin came up from the depot, much to 
the delight of the four children. 

4 4 How well they do look ! ” exclaimed Mrs. 
Marvin, as she sat beside proud Aunt Polly. 

“Yes, and how well the}’ act!” said Mr. 
Marvin ; “ I declare, Polly. I think we’ll adver¬ 
tise you as a reformist.” 

44 Do you think you’d starve on hygienic 
dinner, ma ?” asked John, mischievously. 

After dinner, Uncle gave the children some 
experiments, showing what alcohol would do to 
various substances, ami John delivered a poem 

the use of tobacco, much to the amusement 


of the children. Ed, who had attained the 
most skill iu exercising with dumb-bells, went 
through a teu-minutes’ exercise, to a lively 
march on the piano. Then the four came out 
with their clubs, and turned half circles and 
lefts and rights and cart-wheels and rings, till 
the delighted audience fairly clapped for en¬ 
thusiasm. Tbcy ended with a grand march, 
iu which all participated. 

Mr. and Mrs. Marvin were so well pleased 
with the improvement in the children that 
they decided to move to the pretty village. 

44 1 must learn your way of cooking, Polly ; 
and as John is going to quit using tobacco 
so as to set a right example to the boys, I 
think I’ll give up tea for the sake of the 
girls, though I know it will be a terrible 
sacrifice.” 

44 You’ll be gainers in health and money, if 
you do,” laughed Auut Polly. 

li I’ll have to give up society', if I come out 
here to live ; but then the children are worth 
the sacrifice.” 

44 1 should think they were,” said Polly'. 
44 John has a noble disposition, and Ed is 
witty', and the girls will be splendid women, 
if they are rightly' trained. I wish they were 
mine, but I must not covet my' neighbor’s 
goods; yet there is one favor I really must 
ask, and that is that you’ll let them come to 
our school next year.” 

44 Just the thing,” said Mrs. Marvin. “ The 
children will be delighted, for they' say' they' 
have learned more this summer than they ever 
knew before ; and, Polly, I’ve come to the 
conclusion that no woman is lit to look after 
the world till she can govern her own house, 
and bring up her own children healthfully, 
and as Christians should.” 

4i I’m glad you have,” said Polly. 

The children are growing tall and strong, 
and Aunt Polly still looks with growing 
satisfaction on her pets, while every one de¬ 
clares her experiment a complete success. 

—A philanthropic lady r of Newark, New 
Jersey has contributed $12,000 for the pur¬ 
pose of constructing a 44 play house” for the 
children of that city r who have no place but 
the street to play in. 
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DR. TALMAGE ON HIGH LICENSE. 

I)r. Talmaoe, who says so man}’ excellent 
and forcible things, recently preached a ser¬ 
mon on “ High License,” from which we quote 
the following:— 

“ ‘ Oh/ say some people, 4 you cannot execute 
a prohibitory law, and therefore you would 
better take this high license as a compromise.’ 
And there are people who say, k Half a loaf of 
bread is better than no bread at all/ Well, 
that depends entirety upon whether the half¬ 
loaf is poisoned or not. You say half a pound 
of butter is better than no butter. That de¬ 
pends upon whether it is oleomargarine or 
not. 

“ Here is a bridge over a roaring stream. 
A freshet in the night-time sweeps away half 
the railroad bridge. The first half of the 
bridge stands solidly. It is half-past eleven 
o’clock at night, and the express train is com¬ 
ing. The watchman stands there with a lan¬ 
tern. He sees that the bridge is sound at that 
end, and waves the lantern, 4 All is well/ and at 
forty miles an hour the midnight express 
train sweeps on, and having passed the first 
half of the bridge—crash, crash, crash ! Two 
hundred souls gone into eternity I Better there 
had been no bridge at all ; then the watchman 
would have swung his lantern of warning. Is 
half a bridge better than no bridge ? 

“So they propose to compromise this mat¬ 
ter. They say a prohibitory law cannot be 
executed, and, therefore, we would better not 
have any such law on the statute book. Will 
you tell me, my friends, which one of our 
laws is fully executed ? We have laws against 
blasphemy. Sometimes the air is lurid with 
imprecation. We have laws against theft; 
but there are highwaymen and burglars fill¬ 
ing the jails and penitentiaries, and thou¬ 
sands of people outside of jail who ought to 
be inside. We have laws agaiust murder, 
yet we have three men in our Raymond Street 
Jail for murder, and there are scores of them 
in the United States 

“ Now, why not throw overboard these laws, 
if they are not executed fully, and give, for 
a high license, to a few men all the privi¬ 


lege of swearing and stealing and murder? 
Now, let us have a high license for theft, (let 
ready your excise commissioners. We will 
have $5,000 or $10,000 high license for theft. 
We must somehow put down these small crim¬ 
inals, that are stealing door mats and postage- 
stamps and chocolate drops. For high license 
we’ll give to a few men all the privilege of 
running off with $50,000 of the Newark Bank, 
of watering the stock in a railroad company, 
taking $250,000 at one clip. Now I shall 
have this license very high, say $10,000 for 
theft; and in that way we shall put an end to 
all these sneak thieves and tuppenny scoun¬ 
drels and wharf rats, but all hail to the rnillion- 
dollar rascals. You will never put down 
theft in this country until you give a few peo¬ 
ple, for high license, all the privileges of 
stealing. 

“ Then there is the evil of blasphemy. Let 
us, for a high license, suy $10,000, gather a 
hundred men in our cities, men of the hot¬ 
test tempers and fiercest tongues,—the most 
spiteful against God and decency. Having 
gathered this precious group to do all the 
blasphemy of the country, at high license, 
give them full sweep; and then just let us ex¬ 
tinguish all these small swearers, who never 
have any genius at swearing, and who always 
swear on a small scale. You will never put 
down blasphemy in this country except by 
high license. 

“ And the sin of murder ! Why, your law 
against it is a failure. Murder on Long Is¬ 
land, murder in Illinois, murder in Pennsyl¬ 
vania, murder all over! It is almost impossible 
to convict one of the desperadoes. He proves 
an alibi right away; or he did it under emo¬ 
tional insanity. The court-house is full of 
sympathizers, and when he is cleared, the 
crowd follow him down the street, thinking he 
ought to be Bent to Congress ! Your law 
against murder is a failure. Now, we have 
got to stop these clumsy assassins who kill 
people with car-hooks, Paris-green, and dull 
knives ; and for a high license, say $10,000 
or $20,000, give to a few men the privilege 
of genteelly and skillfully and gracefully put¬ 
ting their victims out of their worldly mis- 
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fortunes. You will never stop murder in 
this country until you put a high license upon 
it, and let a few men do all the killing. 

“ But, my friends, all irony aside, you see 
that if rum-selling is right, we all ought to have 
the right; and if it is wrong, five million dollars 
paid down in hard cash for one license ought 
to purchase no immunity.” 

MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS. 

One of the saddest of the many sad sights 
on this broad earth is that of a mother and 
daughter estranged, meeting only on the low 
ground of daily questioning, “ What shall 
we eat?” or, “What shall we drink?” or, 
“ Wherewithal shall we be clothed ? ” That two 
persons whom God has united by a bond so 
holy and sacred as that existing between a 
mother and her woman-child, should reck¬ 
lessly ignore the bond, or fretfully allow it 
to chafe, is as incomprehensible as it is com¬ 
mon. But in spite of all that the one has 
borne and suffered for the other, in spite of 
their close relations, we see far too many 
mothers and daughters who are strangers. 
There is vain regret on both sides, they would 
like to be more to each other, they envy 
mothers and daughters who are friends; but 
between them stretches the gulf of years of 
separation, and the place where they might 
have crossed, lies far back in the days that 
are gone. 

We are too prone to blame the daughters 
for this separation; for usually it began 
when the daughters were mere babies, and 
mother was all their world. Perhaps the 
first grief came the day the mother was too 
busy to comfort the baby heart, or too tired 
to hold the little one ; and then, so many of 
us know too well how the breach widened, 
how the mother laughed at the little secret 
told in baby glee, or was indifferent to the 
childish trouble, or did n’t care when the tiny 
scholar stood at the head of the class, or 
scolded because the little one fell and tore 
the new frock. And so, because of the 
cold indifference, because the mother for¬ 
got that baby joys and sorrows are very real 


to baby hearts, the child began to feel that 
“mother didn't care,” and went somewhere 
else for attention and sympathy. Is it 
strange that, by and by, when the child is 
herself a woman, she does not seek counsel 
from her mother, and will tell the secrets 
and aspirations of her young womanhood to 
any one rather than to her mother ? 

0 mothers whose children are yet young, 
can 3 ’ou not see to what you are driving them, 
by rejecting their little confidences? Are 
you “too busy to bother with them ? ” Feed 
them on bread and milk, and clothe them in 
gingham pinafores, if necessary, but take 
time, make time, somehow, to comfort and 
caress the babies, and to make them feel that 
you are not onl} r mothers, but friends.— 
Golden Ride. 


NOVEL-READING. 

“It may be safeh assumed,” says W. D. 
Ilowells. in a recent number of Harper a 
Magazine, “that most of the novel-reading 
which people fancy is an intellectual pastime, 
is the emptiest dissipation, hardly more re¬ 
lated to thought, or the wholesome exercise of 
the mental faculties, than is opium-eating ; in 
either case the brain is drugged, and left 
weaker and crazier for the debauch. If this 
may be called the negative result of the fiction 
habit, the positive injury that most novels 
work is by no means so easy to be measured. 

“If a novel flatters the passions, and exalts 
them above the principles, it is poisonous *, it 
may not kill, but it will certainly injure ; and 
this test alone will exclude an entire class of 
fiction, of which eminent examples will occur 
to all. The whole spawn of so-called im¬ 
moral romances, which imagine a world where 
the sins of sense are unvisited b} r the penalties 
following, swift or slow, but inexorably sure 
in the real world, are deadly poison : these do 
kill. The novels that merely tickle our prej¬ 
udices and pall our judgment, or coddle our 
sensibilities, or pamper our gross appetites 
for the marvelous, are not so fatal, but they 
are innutritions, and clog the soul with un¬ 
wholesome vapors of all kinds.” 
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A PLACE OF REST. 

u Where shall we go this summer, dear?” 
asks Mrs. Flyaway. 

“ Well, let’s see,” replied her husband ; 
“last winter we got malaria in Florida.” 

“Yes; and the alligators got your pointer 
dog.” 

“And the preceding summer we got the 
rheumatism in the mountains ? ” 

“We did, and the bears got my little Skye 
terrier.” 

“ And the summer before that, we went to 
the sea-shore, and got bled by the mosquitoes 
and the landlord ?” 

“Yes.” 

“And the summer before that, we went to 
the country, and the children were laid up all 
summer with ivy poison ? ” 

“I remember.” 

“Well, if I felt as strong as I used to, I’d 
like lirst-rate to take a vacation this summer ; 
but I’m feeling rather weak and listless, and 
I’m afraid I could n’t stand it. Let us stay 
at home and rest this year.”— Exchange. 


SIMPLE LIFE BEST FOR CHILDREN. 

Happiness is the natural condition of every 
normal child ; and if the small boy or girl 
has a peculiar faculty for any one thing, it is 
for self-entertainment; with certain granted 
conditions, of course. One of these is phys¬ 
ical freedom and a few rude and simple play¬ 
things. Agreeable occupation is as great a 
necessity for children as for adults, and be¬ 
yond this, scarcely anything can be contrib¬ 
uted to the real happiness of a child. 

“ I try so hard to make my children happy,” 
said a mother, one day, with a sigh, in despair 
at her efforts. 

“ Stop trying,” exclaimed a practical friend 
at her elbow, “ and do as a neighbor of mine 
does, ” 

“And how is that?” she asked, dolefully. 

“ Why, she simply lets her children grow 
and develop naturally, only directing their 
growth properly. She has always thrown 
them, as far as practicable, upon their own 
resources ; taught them to wait upon them¬ 
selves, no matter how many servants she had, 


and to construct their own playthings. When 
she returns home after an absence, they 
await but one thing — their mother’s kiss. 
Whatever has been brought for them is be¬ 
stowed when the proper time comes. Noth¬ 
ing exciting is allowed to them at night, and 
they go to bed and sleep in a wholesome 
mental state, that insures restful slumber. 
They are taught to love nature, and to feel 
that there is nothing arrayed so finely as the 
lily of the field, the bees, and the butterflies; 
that there is nothing so mean as a lie, nor any 
thing so miserable as disobedience; that it is 
a disgrace to be sick, and that good health, 
good teeth, and good temper come from plain 
food, plenty of sleep, and being good.” 

In order to thrive, children require a cer¬ 
tain amount of “letting alone.” Supreme 
faith in the mother, few toys, no finery, plain 
food, no drugs, and early to bed, are the best 
means for making them happy. — Quiver. 


—It is said that in the southern .irt of 
Ttussia the peasants use a coin of such small 
value that it would take two hundred and 
fifty thousand of them to buy an American 
dollar, and these coins are so scarce that a 
man who has a hundred is looked upon as 
rich, and one who has a thousand is consid¬ 
ered very wealthy. It is strange to regard a 
person wealthy who owns two-fifths of a cent, 
and comfortably well off on one-twent3 T -fifth 
of a cent But the value of money depends, 
of course, on what it will buy. 


—What food the prehistoric people of the 
Stone Age in Europe ate in their day, has 
been ascertained in a novel mauner. An 
Englishman took the teeth of a human be¬ 
ing of that age, which has been found in re¬ 
cent 3 ears, and examined what he found in 
the dental tartar. After using dilute hydro¬ 
chloric acid, he examined the sediment, and 
found portions of the husks of corn, spiral 
vessels frc>m vegetables, husks of starch, the 
point of a fish’s tooth, a conglomeration of 
oval cells, probably of fruit, barblets of 
feathers, epithelial scales, fragments of car¬ 
tilage, and other organic remains. 
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—England spends £1*2,000,000 a year on tobacco 
alone. 


—Eighty W. C. T. Unions were represented by 
delegates at the Prohibition Convention in Indianap¬ 
olis. 


—An exchange describes moderate drinking as 
‘*the vanishing point between a thimbleful and a 
bucketful.” 


—More than thirty thousand children of school age 
in the city of Chicago, are known to be addicted to 
the use of strong drink. 


—At the annual meeting of the British Woman’s 
Temperance Association, held May Hi, Miss Frances 
E. Willard was chosen President of the World's W. 
C. T. U. 


—There is an ancient proverb which says: “You 
cannot get more out of a bottle than you put into it." 
A contemporary thinks that is an error, for besides 
what he puts into it. a man can get u headache, a sick 
stomach, and ten daj s in the lock-up. 


—The Journal de Hygiene says: “A moderate 
drinker at 20 years of age may expect to live 15.6 
years; at 30, 13; at 40, 11.« ; at 50, 10.8 ; at 00, 8.0. 
The probability for a total abstainer is, at *20 years, 
44.2 : at 30, 30.5 ; at 40, 28.8 ; at 51, *21.25 ; and at 00, 
15.285. ” 


—It is stated that of the whisky sellers in the city 
of New York, 3,003 have served their time in differ¬ 
ent State Prisons; nearly twice this number have 
been confined in county prisons and station houses ; 
leaving only 1,016 out of 8,034 who have thus far es¬ 
caped the police. 

—Dr. B. W. Richardson, the eminent English phy¬ 
sician and scientist, says that in a population of 35.- 
000,000, total abstinence would save more than 300,- 
000 lives annually. According to this rate, the use of 
intoxicating drinks costs the United States 320,000 
lives per year, or 870 daily. 


—The government of Norway recently increased 
the import duties on tobacco, since which action 
the Working-Men’s Society, in various parts of that 
country, have adopted a resolution pledging its mem¬ 
bers to abstain from the use of tobacco as long as the 
present rate of duty is maintained, It is to be hoped 
that the increased duty will continue, and that the 
good resulting from this action will be permanent. 


—Cruikslmnk, the artist, offered 8500 for proof of 
a violent crime committed by a total nbstninor from 
intoxicants. The money remains unclaimed to-day. 
Arch Deacon Farrar, speaking of this fact, says that 
lie will give the same amount for proof of any one 
case where drunkenness has been cured without total 
abstinence. 


—The Jews, as a people, are remarkably free from 
inebriety. Dr. Norman Kerr, the well-known writer 
oil physiological aspects of inebriety, says: **The 
temperance of Jews is proverbial. Extensive as my 
professional Intercourse has been with them I have 
never been consulted for inebriety in the person of a 
Jew. while my advice has been sought for this com¬ 
plaint by a very large number af riiristians. 


—The Chicago Standard says: “The man who 
cleans up after a political convention ought to be a 
pretty good judge of the moral tone of the assem¬ 
blage. The janitor who swept Tomlinson's Hall, at 
Indianapolis, where several thousand people met re¬ 
cently in the session of the Prohibition Convention 
which nominated Clinton B. Fisk for the Presidency, 
asked, with surprise, whether or not the meeting that 
had been held was a political convention. He bad 
never had so little use for soap and scrubbing-brush 
before." 


—In Sweden and Norway no intoxicating drinks 
are permitted to be kept, for sale, except at places 
where good food and non-nleobolie drinks are also 
obtainable. On these latter the dealer Is allowed to 
make a profit, but lie is stringently prohibited from 
selling any liquor except at cost. The idea is, that 
the dealer will thus endeavor to promote the sale of 
edibles and non-alcoholic drinks, and discourage the 
sale of liquors, upon which be makes nothing. This 
system is called the Gothenburg System, from the 
town in which it was first put in operation. 


—So large is the number of persons taken to Belle¬ 
vue Hospital, New York, who have been made in¬ 
sane through intemperance, that the Insane Pavilion 
may well be named alter this class of patients, 
From five to ten persons are taken to the hospital 
every day for examination, and of these the majority 
are the result of intemperate habits. So far as ap¬ 
pears, the insanity so produced is not a form of de¬ 
lirium tremens, which is more or less temporary in 
its nature, but a loss of reason, which may be as per¬ 
manent as from any cause whatever. What is still 
more serious, this class of sufferers has doubled 
within a year, and is five times as great as it was five 
years ago. No wonder that one of the officials at 
the hospital remarked that it was the strongest and 
most practical kind of temperance lesson of which 
he knew.— Ex. 
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—A foreign contemporary says that thousands of 
women in Parts are cutting short their lives by the 
use of morphine. The vice ha$ become so fashion¬ 
able that women carry with them, when attending a 
lecture or the opera, the necessary instruments, ready 
filled, to inject a dose of morphine underneath their 
skin whenever they may feel the need of its inliueuce. 



Photography and the Phonograph.—Mr, Edison 
says that Prof. Muybridge, the instantaneous photog¬ 
rapher, visited him lately, and proposed to him a 
scheme which, if carried to completion, will afford an 
almost endless lield of Instruction and amusement. 
The photographer says that he has been conducting a 
series of experiments recently, and lias almost per¬ 
fected a photographic appliance by which he will he 
enabled to accurately reproduce the gestures and the 
facial expression of, for instance, Mr. Blaine in the 
act of making a speech 

This is done, he says, by taking some sixty or sev¬ 
enty instantaneous photographs of each position as¬ 
sumed by the speaker, and then throwing them by 
means of a magic lantern upon a screen. He pro¬ 
posed to Mr. Edison that the phonograph should be 
used in connection with his invention. Mr. Edison, 
be said, could produce with his instrument the tones 
of the voice, while lie would furnish the gestures aiul 
facial expression. This scheme met with the ap¬ 
proval of Mr. Edison, who expects to perfect it at his 
leisure. —Excha n < ie. 


The Mission of Microbes.—E. L. Troueasart, in 
his admirable work on “Microbes, Ferments, and 
Molds,” presents an interesting summary of the va¬ 
ried work of the minute organisms that so widely- 
and irresistibly affect mankind for “better or for 
worse.” “The part played by microbes in nature is 
an important one. We And them everywhere; every 
species of plant lias its special parasites, and this is 
also the case with our cultivated plants—with the 
vine, for example, which is attacked by more than a 
hundred different kinds. These microscopic fungi 
have their use in the general economy of nature; they 
are nourished at. the expense of organic substances 
when in a state of putrefaction, and reduce their com¬ 
plex constituents into those which are simple—into 
the soluble mineral substances which return to the 
soil, from which the plants are derived, and thus 
serve afresh for the nourishment of similar plants. 
In this way they clear the surface of the earth from 
dead bodies and fecal matter; from all the dead and 
useless substances, which are the refuse of life, and 
thus they unite animals and plants in an endless 
chain.” 


Fire Grenades. —The Fireman's Journal speaks 
as follows respecting the hand grenade as a means 
of extinguishing fire;— 

“The hand grenade craze is dying out, and several 
companies have practically abandoned business. The 
Journal was the first paper in the country to expose 
the worthlessness of these so-called fire-extinguish¬ 
ers. We did so at the sacrifice of considerable adver¬ 
tising patronage, but we were satisfied that they 
could not be conscientiously recommended. Persons 
putting their trust in the efficiency of hand grenades 
to extinguish fires, we were convinced, would find 
themselves deceived. Gradually the press and the 
public came to our way of thinking, and hand gre¬ 
nades lost their popularity. A barrel of them was 
never worth a bucket or two of water, and one chem¬ 
ical extinguisher would do more real service in put¬ 
ting out fires than a car load of them. Hand gre¬ 
nades have had their day, and the gullible public is 
now waiting for some other Cheap device to waste its 
money on.” 

The above paragraph expresses the views we have 
always held respecting the grenade as a protection 
from lire. The solution contained in the grenades 
is usually little else than a strong solution of common 
salt 


A FLOATING LIGHT. 

A very pretty effect may be produced by causing 
a candle to burn while almost immersed in water in 

a tumbler. The 
experiment is very 
simple. 

Insert a nail— 
not too heavy—in 
the lower end of a 
short candle, in or¬ 
der to make that 
end heavier, and 
place the whole in 
a glass containing 
enough water to 
reach the upper 
edge of the candle without wetting the wick. 

At first thought, nothing seems stranger than to ex¬ 
pect a candle to be entirely consumed in sucli a situa¬ 
tion, but it is simple enough. As the candle burns, 
it grows lighter and lighter, and rises gradually as it 
diminishes in length, so that, the lighted end always 
remains above the surface of the water. 

Moreover, t he ont-ide of the candle, being coored, 
will melt much more slowly than usual, and the flame 
will make a little hollow in the center, as is shown in 
our design. This hollow place also helps in making 
the candle float, and preserves the wick from contact 
with the water. Thus the candle will continue to 
burn in its strange candlestick until the wick is en¬ 
tirely consumed .—V Illustration. 
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"Blessed are bbe Pure in Jdearb.’’ 


THE STATE OF SOCIETY. 

BV REV. MORGAN I>1X, D. I>. 

What is our own society? It has almost 
ceased to have a national tone : the old Amer¬ 
ican life and ways are overlaid and hidden; 
this is the land to which enormous delegations 
from other lands migrate; it seems a great 
assemblage, a conglomerate of many and 
strongly contrasted civilizations. Nowhere 
has there ever been a better field for the devil’s 
double propaganda; and all about us are the 
signs of his activity. True, there are checks 
which still restrain the evil, but each day 
some barrier gives way. To keep to the 
straight and narrow path of settled principle, 
clean living, and purity of heart, is harder now 
for our young people than it was a quarter 
of a century ago ; because a false sentiment, 
widely influential, condones their excesses, 
ami even approves of their errors. 

Note, first, the execrable quality of much 
that the people read. To refer to the public 
journals is but to begin ; they feed a taste for 
what is vulgar, coarse, and low, with copious 
daily supplies of stuff* adapted to that un¬ 
wholesome appetite. Hut these annals of 
degraded life are supplemented by fiction of 
the same tone, by novels whose heroes and 
heroines are libertines and light and fallen 
women, and whose plots are a uctwork of 
seduction, adultery, divorce, murder, and sui¬ 
cide; by that special kind of poetry justly 
named “the fleshy,” in which this vile body 
of ours, with its stirring passions and their 
manifestation, forms the perpetual theme. 


Sensational novels, dashed wfith as much 
indecency as possible, and sensuous poetry, in 
which the ideal and the animal are one and 
the same thing, form a quality of mind and 
temper which finds further attraction in the 
drama, as we have it now,—in large measure 
a repetition of the old, old, story of the work¬ 
ing of lust, and garnished with dances which 
gratify man’s sensual appetite, and attest wom¬ 
an’s misery and shame. Such minds, such 
souls as these, may turn to art for a new ex¬ 
citement, ancl they find it in the imported 
works of foreign schools, such as we have re¬ 
ferred to, and in those of a home school, which 
follows the lead of dishonor, and devotes it¬ 
self, mainly, if not exclusively, to the deline¬ 
ation of lascivious and salacious figures. 

To these demonstrations of immoral craving 
and declining taste, response is made by the 
book-stalls and news-stands on the street, and 
many a shop window, where vile wood-cuts 
and engravings meet the eye, and help on the 
work of corrupting the public mind; and no 
doubt the thing would be much worse than it 
is, but for the agency of the police, who, under 
the indignant protest of decent citizeus, com¬ 
pel the dealers in obscene literature to keep 
within bounds. 

It would be painful to inquire what kind of 
life is developed under the influences thus at 
work for our ruin ; to gauge, with the line and 
plummet of God’s word and law, the demor¬ 
alization of society. For some of this there 
may be excuse; for example, think how* the 
lowest classes live, in tenements, crowded to- 
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gether ia such a way that it is impossible to 
be decent; that children cannot be brought up 
like Christians; that young men and women 
can hardly by any chance be kept honest, 
chaste, and pure. But what shall be said of 
the higher classes,—for those whose sins are 
without justification, and denote simply care¬ 
lessness, irreligion. unbelief ? 

Look how young girls are trained,—in soft¬ 
ness and luxury, with the one idea of making 
a figure in society and a brilliant marriage; of 
making the most of their physical advantages, 
and alluring the other sex by the acts best 
adapted to that purpose. See them on the drive 
through the troubled social sea; at their lunch 
parties, with a dozen courses and half as 
many kinds of wine ; at the opera, immodestly 
attired ; at the ball, giving the whole night to 
dissipation ; at the summer haunts of fashion, 
without due oversight or sense of responsibil¬ 
ity, treated with easy familiarity by careless 
men, and apparently without a vestige of an 
idea of what is due to a gentlewoman from a 
man. Listen to the low gossip among these 
young women ; to the broad speeches and un¬ 
clean stories, by which they are prepared for 
the final surrender of the last idea of propriety, 
and of all faith in the honor and virtue of 
men. 

Then pass on, and let us look at the woman 
as married,—married, perhaps, for her money, 
or marrying some man for his money, with¬ 
out love, and often without respect. Married, 
but with no idea of living thereafter under 
bonds ; resolved to be more free, and to enjoy 
life more; eager for admiration, athirst for 
compliments and flattery: so that the hus¬ 
band early drops into a secondary position, 
and some other man, who does the “ madly de¬ 
voted ” for the time, engrosses the larger share 
of her thoughts. Follow out this subject till 
you come to the divorce suit and the separa¬ 
tion ;• and thence to the next marriage, when 
those whom Christ ami the gospel forbid to 
marry, so long as some oue else liveth, snap 
their lingers at the attempted restriction, and 
commence a second partnership, without fear 
and without remorse. We all know that these 
are the commonest things of the day. We 


see men freely moving in high places, whom 
no respectable woman should permit to cross 
her threshold ; notorious immorality condoned 
for the sake of great wealth; grave social 
scandals, widely known and openly canvassed, 
though the actors arc received with opeu hand 
and made welcome as before; flirtations go¬ 
ing on between persons each of whom has 
plighted troth to some one else, and thus 
stands perjured before man and God; men 
languishing after the wives of other men, and 
married men running after young girls and 
paying them attention, with the devil’s look 
in the eyes and the devil’s thoughts in the 
heart; and women, 3'oung and old, permitting 
these demonstrations, agreeably entertained 
and flattered by them, glad to find themselves 
still able to make conquests. 

There are, undoubtedly, persons among us 
who prefer vice to virtue, and the excitement 
of animal passion to the testimony of a good 
conscience and a pure heart; who like the 
stimulus of sin, and would deem it a great 
misfortune and an unspeakable affliction to be 
obliged to live soberly and godly in this pres¬ 
ent world. Our danger is not in the fact 
that there are such as these in the world, for 
such have there always been; but the danger 
here is reached, when no strong public opin¬ 
ion is against them, when a general approval 
hardens their hearts ; when others who would 
live orderly and honorable lives find it up-hill 
work to do so; when chastity and modesty 
are sneered at, and those who will not join 
hand in hand with these sinners, are bidden to 
stand off, and keep out of the way, aud hold 
their tongues, nor interfere with this grand 
business of enjoying the pleasures of this 
present world. 

I have gone as far as I care to go, and yet 
have done no more than to skim the bub- 
bling caldron, and take off what comes to the 
top, leaving the black broth below, a thing 
too foul to be described. But the scum is 
an index to what is underneath; and if these 
things whereof we have spoken go on in sight, 
what think you, goes on out of sight ? How 
appalling must be the record of one night 
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only, when the shadow lies black on this vast 
city ! What crimes must that deep gloom 
conceal! What sights to scare good angels 
away !— The. American Magazbn , 


SOME MUSES OF DIVORCE. 

A recent writer, who believes that if 
mothers would do their duty in the training 
of their children, there would be a great dim¬ 
inution of calls for divorce in after years, 
mentions among the prominent causes of un- 
happy domestic life which lie within the prov¬ 
ince of mothers to prevent: (1) The lack of 
sympathy between men and women; (2) The 
lack, in both men and women, of proper re¬ 
spect for womanly employment. He offers the 
following forcible thoughts, which every par¬ 
ent would do well to read and ponder:— 

“ In the training of children there is appar¬ 
ent, from the very first, a certain distinction 
—a difference made between girls and boys— 
which results in a separation in their sympa¬ 
thies,—a separation which is the parent to one 
still wider in the lives of men and women. 
Permanent separation in their interests is im¬ 
possible, since God has unalterably identified 
these, but the purposes of Providence may be 
obscured, and even temporarily bathed, by the 
stupidity of human educators. 

“ As a general thing, the pursuits of the girl 
are of but little consequence to her brother, 
and he has still less idea of her aims and aspi¬ 
rations. She, too, on her part, is without a 
complete understanding of that toward which 
he would work, although her failure toward 
him in this respect is less marked than his to¬ 
ward her. partly because of her greater tender¬ 
ness and quicker insight, and partly because 
the objects of his endeavor are generally more 
tangible than are her own. A lady once said 
to my wife, with an earnestness which was 
really pathetic, 4 Do you suppose we fall as 
far short of understanding men, as they do 
of understanding us ? ’ Aud then she added, 
in answer to herself, 1 No; it cannot be that 
we do, for we are so much more sympathetic 
than they, aud so much more dependent upon 
their love than they are upon ours, that we are 
constantly trying to enter into their lives.’ 


“ Whether this very noticeable difference 
in the power of sympathy possessed by men 
and women is a thing of nature, or a thing 
of education, we cannot, at present, deter¬ 
mine. It is, however, certain that education 
does much to foster, if it does not even beget, 
such difference. 

* * # * * 

“In the cultivation of that sympathy be¬ 
tween men and women which is so essential 
to a perfect understanding and appreciation 
of each other, an entire similarity between the 
training of boys and girls is not necessary; 
although I am strongly of the opinion that a 
much greater similarity than at present exists, 
would result greatly to the advantage of both. 
I would, however, emphasize the necessity of 
so educating both the girls and the bovs of a 
famil}-, as to induce each to respect the work 
and personality of the other. I am confident 
that a feeling of that kind, inculcated iu boys, 
toward the occupations of the other sex, and 
toward the sex itself, would result in a very 
different attitude of mind from that which 
men now commonly assume toward womanly 
employments, and toward women themselves. 
It would also result, if I mistake not, in an 
increase of dignity in the female character, 
and would thus aid in abolishing much of 
that feminine triviality and instability which 
earnest women, as well as men, now so greatly 
deplore. 

“ The importance of womanly occupations 
and employments cannot too often or too forci¬ 
bly be set before our youth. In this respect 
there is an almost universal difference be¬ 
tween the education of girls and boys. The 
latter are, in many ways, given reason to con¬ 
sider their special pursuits more real and 
more elevated than those of a girl. Even in 
families where the bond of love between 
brothers and sisters is strong, this feeling is 
apparent; and in less affectionate households 
the boys regard the occupations and amuse¬ 
ments of their sisters with a feeling akin to 
contempt, while the girls either wear an air 
of aunoyance toward their brothers, or else 
look up to them with an adoration which is 
weak and unjustified. 
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“ Women, as a rule, have no proper respect 
for womanly employments, — certainly no 
proper conception of their value. I was 
lately struck by a sentence on this subject, 
in an English publication. It was found in 
an address by the Princess Christiana, on the 
occasion of the unveiling of a statue of the 
Queen, at the Royal Hollaway College. She 
said : 1 1 certainly sympathize with the desire 
for learning and mental culture, but I do feel 
that sometimes ambition, which urges many 
to encroach on man’s province, causes them 
to underrate the importance of the many du¬ 
ties and privileges which are given to women 
alone.’ This is a golden truth, and it cannot 
be framed with too precious stones, nor can it 
be too persistently placed before the eyes of 
the young. 

“ Any education which tends to degrade 
womanly employments,—any education which 
tends to create a chasm between men and 
women,—is to be deplored, and few things 
work with more certainty toward such an end 
than permitting boys to look slightingly upon 
the toils and sports of their sisters. More 
than that, upon their mothers also; for their 
mothers, albeit they are engaged in the no¬ 
blest work no earth,—a work inlinitely above 
and beyond anything the fathers can hope to 
perform,—even their mothers are not beyond 
the reach of this boyish scorn, or, to say the 
very least, are often without the pale of boy¬ 
ish admiration and sympathy. 

“ From their very infancy almosj,, boys 
are taught, in various subtle ways, that they 
are members of a superior sex. The father 
who says to his little son, ‘Don’t cry, leave 
that to girls,’ or, of a doll, 4 That is not a boy’s 
toy*, boys should have balls, and marbles, 
and guns*, dolls are only fit for girls,—that 
father is teaching this doctrine, and contrib¬ 
uting his mite toward the separation of tbe 
sexes. 

“ in like manner, boys are taught that house¬ 
work and the cares of motherhood are beneath 
their sex, but are so naturally fitted for girls 
and women that but little effort ami sacri¬ 
fice, and perhaps less of brains and skill, 
are necessary for their proper performance. 


They are taught by the same blundering edu¬ 
cators that, while freedom is a necessary con¬ 
dition of masculine happiness and dignity, 
it is of small importance to women. 

“Women are often said to err by failing to 
understand a man’s feelings and cares ; and it 
is claimed that this failure of sympathy leads 
them to resent an irritation with which they 
would otherwise bear, and to expect and de¬ 
mand little attentions which they would read¬ 
ily excuse, could they but comprehend the 
necessary absorption of business life. T'n- 
doubtedly all this has often been true, but if 
the fault still continues, literature cannot be 
blamed, for certainly it has, for many years, 
teemed with sermons upon this text 

“ My observation, however, has led me to 
decide that men arc far more frequently at 
fault in failing to appreciate the toils and 
burdens of their wives, and to make due al¬ 
lowance for the state of nerves which must 
be the inevitable result of such cares. But 
be this as it may, whichever side is most at 
fault, it cannot be denied that an education 
which would draw brothers and sisters more 
closely together, by the bonds of respectful 
sympathy and intelligent appreciation, would 
later tend toward a better understanding be¬ 
tween men and women in married life. Nor 
will any deny that whoever works toward this 
end is working for the greatest good of man¬ 
kind.” 


—By act of the Iowa legislature, the “ age 
of protection ” has been raised to eighteen 
years in that great State. A State with pro¬ 
hibition and the splendid law just enacted 
ought to be a pretty safe State to live iu. 


—It is probably not known to the general 
public that a large number of the Intelligence 
Ollices of large cities are simply recruiting 
stations for houses of ill-repute. Fortunately, 
these places are undergoing investigation. 


—The White Cross Society of the Y. M. C. 
A., of New York City, recently held its third 
anniversary. The Society now numbers seven 
hundred members. 
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HEALTH IN PHILANTHROPIC WORK. 

One of the most healthful of all employ¬ 
ments is “going about doing good.” That 
cheerful mental state which is the result of 
successful labor for the good of others, is a 
condition in the highest degree favorable to 
health. Some of the most remarkable cases 
of longevity have been among persons noted 
for their philanthropic work. An interest in 
the wi ll-being of others has inspired many a 
bed ridden invalid with the impulse to effort, 
which has resulted in the restoration of the sick 
one to health, as well as in the accomplish¬ 
ment of some unselfish purpose in the interest 
of others. There are, at this very moment, 
thousands of invalids, leading aimless, miser¬ 
able, and wholly useless lives, who would be 
lifted into the enjoyment of health by some 
all-absorbing purpose in the direction of do¬ 
ing good to others. 

Some philanthropic aim or object, will do 
vastly more good to a large number of chronic 
sufferers than will a pill-box, a bath-tub, “rest 
cure,” or any known medicinal means. Noth¬ 
ing is more conducive to disease than idleness, 
or a self-centering state of mind. 

0 *ing good to others takes one’s mind 
away from self, and affords to mind and body 
a healthful stimulus to activity which is in¬ 
comparably more conducive to recovery from 
disease than any tonic or “brain food,” or 
other medicinal agent. A person whose whole 
soul is absorbed in some project in the inter¬ 


est of his fellow-men often walks in the face 
of death without harm ; while the selfish indi¬ 
vidual, tleeing from the pestilence, is stricken 
down when apparently out of harm’s way. So 
too, the individual who devotes his life to the 
good of others often successfully defies the 
disease which has fastened itself upon him. 
and holds it in check by sheer force of will, 
and the vital stimulus of a great purpose to 
be accomplished. Those who are thoroughly 
busy, who are completely occupied, are far 
less likely to become diseased, as they are 
less likely to become vicious, than those who 
are unemployed ; and no employment is more 
healthful than that of the philanthropist. 


UNWISDOM IN REFORM. 

Many years ago an educator of some emi¬ 
nence m an Eastern State, recognizing the 
harmful effects of the too close confinement of 
students to their books, and the advantage of 
combining manual labor with mental training, 
undertook what he evidently supposed to be 
a reform, by sending his pupils to spend four 
or five hours daily' on the benches of a neigh¬ 
boring shoe-shop. Thus to the six hours of 
school-work was added four more of the most 
sedentary kind of employment, bending over 
a school-desk shoe-bench. Certainly this was 
no reform, so far as improvement of the con¬ 
ditions for healthy physical development is 
concerned, although it is possible that a more 
healthful mental development may have been 
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secured, so far as it is possible to secure 
good mental conditions while abusing the 
body. 

It has occurred to the writer that there is 
danger of this same mistake being made in 
some schools which are adopting the manual- 
training system in connection with literary 
studies, and that attention should be called 
to the matter. It should be recognized that 
the shoe-bench, the tent-loft, the printer* 8- 
stand, dress-making, and other sedentary em¬ 
ployments, while they give rest and change 
to the mind, do not stimulate that change of 
tissue necessaiy to the securing of good phys 
ical development. 

Many years ago, something more than a 
quarter of a century, a good example was set 
by the managers of a large factory in Central 
Europe, in setting apart for each hand em¬ 
ployed a certain piece of ground, which he 
was required to work. By this means a detl- 
nite amount of healthful exercise in the open 
air was secured, and the health of the opera¬ 
tives was maintained. This was certainly a 
wise and most beneficial reform. We have 
not heard that it has ever been imitated by 
other factory managers, but certainly as much 
wisdom ought to be shown by the managers 
of schools which are supposed to offer to 
young men and women superior advantages 
for obtaining a symmetrical and practical 
development of mind and body. 

Manual training, as carried on, is seldom a 
substitute only in a very partial and incom¬ 
plete manner, for physical exercise. The life 
of the student while in school and at his 
studies is of the most sedentary character; 
ami it is important that the deteriorating in¬ 
fluence of this sort of life, especially upon 
the young, should be counteracted by vigor¬ 
ous physical exercise of some sort, preferably 
in the open air. If most of the student's 
time outside of school or study hours is spent 
in what is properly termed manual training, 
the need for exercise must be supplied by a 
properly equipped gymnasium, or at least by 
means of such exercises as arc commonly 
best secured in a gymnasium. < >f course it is 
possible to secure the best of these exercises 


without a gymuasium, but an instructor is at 
least necessary, and time and opportunity must 
be afforded for the necessary work. No great 
expense need be incurred in providing the 
necessary means of exercise, which will se¬ 
cure opportunity for the thorough develop¬ 
ment of the whole body. This is the thiug 
to be aimed at, and it should be remembered 
that this cannot be accomplished unless there 
is dail} r use of the entire muscular system. 

The muscles must be taxed in such a man¬ 
ner as to stimulate their growth. Nature 
will not make a muscle stronger, so long as it 
is already strong enough to do all the work 
required of it. In other words, it is neces¬ 
sary that the muscles should be made to 
work to the exteut of healthy fatigue in 
order to secure growth, and this should be 
done sufficiently often to keep the processes of 
development active. There ought to be gym¬ 
nasium exercises connected with every school; 
and the good results which might be secured 
by the wise employment of these exercises 
can hardly be estimated. 


PSEUDO HEALTH RULES. 

Probably there is more nonsense in circu¬ 
lation respecting the care of the health than 
on any other subject. Flippant newspaper writ- 
era sow broadcast through the medium of the 
press, particularly the “patent insides,” the 
most glaring foolishness under the heading of 
“ Health Rules.” The humorist, Burdette, 
has been making a collection of rules for the 
prevention of sleeplessness. The absurd va¬ 
riety of recommendations, all warranted to be 
efficient, would be found as evident in a sim¬ 
ilar collection made with reference to any 
other malady. The following is Burdette's 
collection of remedies for sleeplessness, with 
observations:— 

“What pleases me, when I am tormented 
with sleeplessness, is a little health book of 
my own, in which I have jotted down a few, 
a very few, of the ‘infallible remedies’ for 
sleeplessness which have been tried in thou¬ 
sands, or perhaps, millions of cases, most of 
which were in the prescriber's own immediate 
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family, or, at the farthest his circle of inti¬ 
mate friends, and have never once failed 
to affect a permanent cure. All these cases, 
collectively and individually, were and are 
exactly like my own in cause, duration, and 
operation. The simplicity of the combined 
remedy appeals at once to human confi¬ 
dence :— 

“ Eat nothing within three hours before re¬ 
tiring. 

“ Eat a light but substantial luncheon just 
before going to bed. Nature abhors a vac¬ 
uum. (This is one of the prescriptions I like.) 

“ Read light literature before going to bed. 

“ Read nothing after supper Walk a mile 
in the open air just before bed-time. 

“ Go to your room an hour before retiring, 
and read until bed-time. Give up smoking 
altogether. 

“ If you are a smoker, a cigar just before 
retiring, will soothe and tranquilize your 
nerves, until you can’t keep awake. 

‘•Don’t think about sleeping; you scare 
away slumber by wooing the drowsy god. 

“Resolutely resolve, as you lie down, that 
you will go to sleep, and sleep will come nat¬ 
urally. 

“ Take a warm bath, and go from the tub 
into bed. 

“Take a cold sponge bath, and jump into 
bed, and yoil’ll be asleep before your head 
touches the pillow. 

“ Walk slowly about your room half an 
hour. 

‘ Lie on your right side, with your cheek 
on your hand. 

“ Lie on your left side, with your head rest¬ 
ing on your arm. 

“ Count up to one thousand. (I tried this 
inhuman bit of idiocy one night. 1 came 
very near tailing asleep two or three times, 
but was startled wide awake by suddenly be¬ 
coming conscious that I had lost my count, 
and had to begin over again. This cure kept 
me awake one whole night, when I was so 
6lecpv that L could scarcely hold my eyes 
open.) 

41 Drink milk. (This, according to my ex¬ 
perience, is the best prescription in the lot. 


It will make you sleep better than all the 
bromides going, which arc snares and delu¬ 
sions. But milk diet not only makes you 
sleep at night:, but you want to sleep all the 
next day. It makes you intolerably stupid 
all the time. It is a very pleasant, half-awake 
feeling, if you have notlrng else to do but to 
enjoy falling asleep at any time, and iu all 
manaer of places, like Colville in ‘‘Indian 
Summer,”—the best-told storyof thesetimes,— 
but if you have any work to do, it is embar¬ 
rassing.) 

“ So, what is a sleepless man who wants to 
sleep, going to do ? If he eats a light lunch¬ 
eon, smokes a mild cigar, reads Bumur an 
hour, walks a mile in the air, comes back and 
walks another mile about his room, takes a 
sponge bath, cold, followed by a tub bath, 
warm, drinks a piut of milk, jumps into bed 
and lies on both sides, with his head on one 
arm and one hand, and counts a thousand, it 
will be time to get up, anyhow, and he can 
have a few nervous fits during the day. 

“It is a fact, however, that even men who 
think they suffer from sleeplessness do not 
lie awake half so long as they imagine they 
do. When a man says to me, ‘I did not close 
my eyes once all night,’ I know he lies.” 


DIET IN OLD AGE . 

We are glad to note that Sir Henry Thomp¬ 
son, of London, the eminent authority on 
diet, has taken the trouble to combat the mod¬ 
ern notion that ol l age requires concentrating 
and stimulating diet. We clip from a con- 
ternporary the following summary of the 
view r s of Dr. Thompson on this subject:— 

“ ‘ I have come,’ says Sir Henry, ‘ to the con¬ 
clusion that more than one-half of the disease 
which embitters the middle and latter part of 
life, among the middle and upper classes of 
the population, is due to avoidable errors of 
diet.’ lie then proceeds to claim that there 
is no more seductive idea than that age re¬ 
quires extra support, and insists that in later 
life concentrated aliments are not advanta¬ 
geous or wholesome, but are generally to be 
avoided as sources of trouble. It is claimed 
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that the free living of earlier life is justified 
and endured, both because there is then more 
activity and because any increase of storage, 
even if disposed of by what are called bilious 
attacks, or by other forms of relief, do not at 
that time so hazard the future health. 

41 The rule lie advocates is that the amount 
of food eaten ought to come within certain nar¬ 
row limits, according to the amount of force 
employed for the purposes of daily life. He 
aptly quotes the ancient Cornaro as agreeing 
with him. At the age of ninety-five he writes 
thus: 4 There are old lovers of feeding who 
say that it is necessary they should eat and 
drink a great deal to keep up their natural 
heat, which is constantly diminishing as they 
advance in years. ... To this I answer that 
our kind mother Nature, in order that the old 
man may live still to a greater age, has con¬ 
trived matters so that he should be able to 
subsist on little, as I do; for large quantities 
of food caunot be digested in old and feeble 
stomachs. 

44 With man}', the use of meat is wisely di¬ 
minished, and lighter foods should come more 
into use. Digestion of heavy meals is of itself 
a tax on nerve power, which should be reserved 
for more delightful pursuits than mere diges¬ 
tion. It is true of many that they diminish 
the quantity of food, but often only to replace 
it by concentrated foods and the addition of 
a little alcohol. All of this tends to produce 
those very conditions of the internal organs 
that arc certified by increase of fa t about them, 
or by congestion or degeneration of substance. 
Most of those who die between fifty and sev¬ 
enty-five years of age do not die from insuf¬ 
ficient nourishment, but from the exhausted 
power and incapacity of the vital organs. 
This often results from feeding in these years 
out of proportion to activity. ‘The typical 
man of eighty or ninety years, still retaining 
a respectable amount of energy of body and 
mind, is lean and spare, and lives on slender 
rations.’ 

“ We know how unfashionable such views 
are, in these days when almost every type of 
ailment after fifty years of age, is pronounced 
adynamic. But for every fat, sleek, old man 
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or woman, living inostl}' on rich meat, soups, 
beefsteaks, eggs, and wine, we can show a 
‘bread and butter, vegetable and fruit bri¬ 
gade/ full of years, even if their skins are 
not rounded by fat, or their cheeks ruby with 
color/’ 

If the writer of the above would substitute 
milk for butter, we would fully agree with 
him. A milk, grain, and fruit diet, in our es¬ 
timation, constitutes the best diet for the aged. 
The late Emperor William, contrary to the 
advice of his physicians, abstained from meat 
for several years before his death, and as he 
claimed, with decided advantage. 


BATHING IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY . 

A historian asserts that during the Dark 
Ages the bath was utterly unknown in Eu¬ 
rope. He even goes so far as to say that 
for a hundred years not a man, woman, or 
child took a bath in all Europe, except by ac¬ 
cident. A French writer asserts that in 
France at least, the State Church was re¬ 
sponsible for this state of affairs, since bath¬ 
ing was considered a pagan practice, and 
therefore worthy to be very much condemned. 
St. Benoit was sufficiently liberal minded, 
however, to conceive that young persons 
might have a bath occasionally, but very 
rarely. The inmates of convents were strictly 
forbidden to bathe, except on rare occasions. 

When barber surgeons became fashionable, 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
bathing came more into vogue, but it did not 
become fashionable, and again went into dis¬ 
use. In the time of Henry IV. the state of 
things may be judged by the significant re¬ 
mark of Madame Verneuil, who once crushed 
the emperor with the remark, 44 Ho wash 
yourself. You stink like a buzzard.” At this 
period cosmetics were very freely employed, 
and were highly scented, the people often seek¬ 
ing to hide the rankness of their filth under 
the cover of artificial perfumes. 

Just a century ago the first swimming baths 
and public bath houses were erected in Paris. 
Private baths are much less frequent in this 
country, however, than in England. 

The Parisian manages to keep himself rea- 
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sonably clean physically, if not morally, by 
means of portable baths, which are carried 
about on wheels. There are small wheel¬ 
barrow baths, one-horse baths, and two-horse 
baths, which go from house to house, with a 
bath-tub and the necessary supply of hot 
water, towels, shampooing appliances, etc. 


ADULTERATION OF GROCERIES. 

The American Merchant quotes the follow¬ 
ing from the Neic York Tribune , as an illus¬ 
tration of the growing frequency of adultera¬ 
tion in articles commonly 7 used as food. It is 
worthy of remark, however, that the articles 
most adulterated are those which are worth¬ 
less as foods, and in themselves harmful:— 
“♦That is not coffee,’ said the reporter. 

“ 4 Who said it was ? * replied the jolly, rosy- 
cheeked grocer. 1 Are there any marks on it 
to indicate that it is coffee ? ’ 

“ 1 No, not particularly; but it certainly 
looks like coffee, and tastes entirely different.’ 

“ k Ah, you have hit the nail on the head,’ 
continued the grocer, with a smile. ‘ It would 
not do to let every one know it, as it might 
shake people’s confidence in their grocery 
store. The bag, a few beans from which you 
have just tasted, contains an imitation of cof¬ 
fee. It is nothing more than Hour, and poor 
at that, which has been shaped like the coffee 
bean and baked brown. If you will take a 
genuine coflee bean in your hand, puling it 
by the side of the imitation, you will see there 
is a difference in the color. The shape is also 
different, but that is nothing, as the various 
kinds of coffee vary in shape and size. The 
flavor, of course, is not there, but the way 
the imitation is sold does not require its 
presence. 

444 The grocer is not a foolish man. He 
does not sell these flour beans for coffee. This 
would give the business away. But when 
trade is dull, and the grocer must have some¬ 
thing to occupy his mind, it is a pleasant rec¬ 
reation for him to mix a quantity of the flour 
beans with the genuine coffee. Then it can¬ 
not be easily detected. Only just enough of 
the flavorless bean is used to make a little 


profit. This is not quite one-half. When 
the honest housewife, who buys whole coffee 
so as to get it pure, grinds up this mixture, 
and the odor steals out from the mill, her 
eyes snap, and she laughs at the people who 
are foolish enough to buy the coffee which is 
ground at the store, and can be easily adul¬ 
terated. The taste of this compound is not 
unpleasant, and it will not injure any one. 
Even the baby can take it with impunity. 
If the coffee were drunk plain, its weakness 
would be noticeable, but being usually taken 
with milk and sugar, the fraud is not detected. 
Years ago all the coffee was ground in the 
grocery, but adulteration was carried on so 
extensively that the practice of buying the 
whole bean was established. This led some 
inventive l r ankee humanitarian who believed 
that too much coffee is bad for the nerves, to 
bring out the flour bean. 

“ ; Here is something else enteresting. See 
these beautiful samples of cloves and peppers. 
Imported ?—Well, no : not exactly. They are 
home-made to suit the trade. They look good, 
but there is little flavor to them. Some one 
thought it was a shame to waste the beautiful 
and nourishing cocoa-nut shell, and conceived 
the idea of heating it, and then grinding it to 
a fine powder. This, when artistically mixed 
with various kinds of oils, makes a good spice 
for pies and other good things. It is a grow¬ 
ing industry, and well patronized. Some of 
this powdered shell, after being flavored and 
made into a stiff paste, is pressed through molds 
into the shape of peppers and cloves. These, 
mixed with a quantity of the genuine article, 
give about all the flavor that it is safe for a 
person to take; and the grocer does not lose 
anything, but goes on paying his pew rent, 
and building rows of houses, the same as if 
there were a little cream in the cheese, a small 
quantity of sugar in the glucose, and a taint 
of butter in the oleomargarine.’ ’ 

—Prof. Seegen, of Vienna, claims to have 
discovered that the liver makes sugar out of 
fat and albumen, instead of out of starch. 
The results of his researches have not yet been 
confirmed. 
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The Bee as a Sanitarian .—It has long been 
known that the bee gives great attention to san¬ 
itary matters, not only keeping the hive clean 
and sweet (in a sanitary as well as a saccha¬ 
rine sense), but making proper arrangements 
for ventilation, even going so far as to main¬ 
tain a regular sanitary police, whose duty it is 
to see that a constant current of air is main¬ 
tained through the hive, the bees on duty using 
their wings as fans for the purpose. But the 
bee is still more profound as a sanitarian. Ac¬ 
cording to the recent researches of the Phys¬ 
iological Society of Berlin, the bee practices 
antisepsis, as much as the most careful house¬ 
keeper in the putting up of her canned fruit. 
After the honey has been deposited in the cell, 
and the cell has been carefully closed up, 
the bee pierces the cover of the cell, and in¬ 
jects into its contents a small quantity of formic 
acid from its poison bag. This same formic 
acid, which causes such an unpleasant irritation 
when injected under the skin, is a very power¬ 
ful antiseptic, and thus the honey is preserved 
from fermentation. The presence of formic 
acid in honey is also an explanation of the fact 
that honey so constantly disagrees with some 
persons who are able to eat other forms of sugar 
without inconvenience. 


New Races of Human Beings .—Mr. Galton, 
the statistician, has called attention to one of 
the dangers of civilization, an evil of such 
magnitude that it should not be ignored. Mr, 
Galton has found by inquiry that in the 
United States there are more than thirty thou¬ 
sand deaf mutes, who are gathered together 
in asylums, in which they live as isolated 
communities. These defective persons, being 
cut off from intercourse with others, natu¬ 
rally intermarry. By the well-known laws of 
heredity, their defect is transmitted to their 
progeny. By this means, a deaf and dumb 
variety of the human family may be said to 
be already established. 

This same deteriorating force, while less ap¬ 
parent in its operation, is nevertheless equally 
active in numerous other directions. For ex¬ 
ample, the intermarriage of persons with an 
insane heredity, is rapidly increasing, not only 


the number but the proportion, of the insane. 
The intermarriage of consumptives is likewise 
increasing the frequency of this disorder. 
The intermarriage of the criminal classes is 
producing in all our large cities distinct races 
of persons who are morally defective. Cer¬ 
tainly this is a matter which ought to receive 
the attention of philanthropists, social reform¬ 
ers, and legislators. Why should there not 
be laws prohibiting the intermarriage of per¬ 
sons possessing grave physical defects ? And 
why should not some restraint be placed upon 
the intermarriage and consequent propagation 
of criminals ? This is certainly a matter 
worthy of attention. 


Distilled Water as a Remedy. —Water is the 
most universal of solvents. This property 
gives it high value as a remedy for various 
diseases. Distilled water possesses, of course, 
the solvent properties of water in the highest 
possible degree, and hence, possesses some ad¬ 
vantages over ordinary water for use in hot- 
water drinking. This remedy is especially 
valuable in cases of disease of the kidneys 
and bladder. 


Weather and Weight — The surgeon of the 
jail at Wakefield, England, has been studying 
the effect of weather and season upon bodily 
weight. He finds that the weight decreases 
in cold weather, and increases in warm 
weather, so that there is a general loss of 
weight from September to March, and an in¬ 
crease from April to August. 


—The State of Illinois recently passed a 
law making the marriage of cousins a penal 
offense. We do not favor the marriage of 
cousins, but, nevertheless, think this law nn 
interference with individual rights, very incon¬ 
sistent in a State which has thus far refused 
to even submit to the votes of the people the 
question of the prohibition of the liquor traf¬ 
fic. The marriage of cousins is not always, 
nor generally, productive of disease, but is 
usually unwise. Why not have a law to pro¬ 
hibit the marriage of drunkards ? 
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Summer Clothing .—In warm weather, as well 
as at other seasons of the year, the clothing 
should he adapted to the temperature of the 
day and the hour. The habit many people 
have of laying off their under-clothing on a 
certain date at the beginning of the warm 
season, and putting it on again at a certain 
date in the season, is highly unphysiological. 
The purpose of clothing is to adapt the body 
to changes of temperature. 

The natives of Terra del Fuego, who sub¬ 
sist even in a cold country, without other 
clothing than a small piece of skin which they 
throw over one shoulder when exposed to au 
unusually cold wind, do not suffer severely 
from the low temperature to which they are 
habituated, as the climate is almost uniformly 
cold, and their bodies become accustomed to 
keeping themselves warm without protection. 
Also, our own ancestors, the aboriginal inhab¬ 
itants of Great Britain, led a hardy existence 
in that comparatively cold climate, with little 
other clothing than an occasional coat of paint, 
simply because the constant exposure of the 
body to the low temperature rendered them 
comparatively insensible to weather changes, 
even to the influence of severe cold. 

The wearing of clothing renders the bod}' 
sensitive to temperature changes, and it 
should be more generally recognized than 
it Is, that the changes in temperature which 
occur during the summer season are quite 
as harmful as those which occur in cold 
weather. A difference of thirty or forty de¬ 
grees may often be observed between the tem¬ 
perature of morning and evening, in temperate 


climates. This change of temperature neces¬ 
sitates a corresponding change of clothing. 
The clothing worn in the morning may not be 
at all suitable for afternoon, and vice versa. 
One who would preserve health during this 
season of the year must give attention to the 
matter of adjustment of clothing, to avoid ex¬ 
cessive heat or chilling of the body. 


Summer Food for Babies .—It is important 
that mothers should know that the disorders 
of stomach and bowels which prevail so ex¬ 
tensively among children during the summer 
season, belong chiefly to the class known as 
germ diseases, That is, they are due to the 
action of certain forms of microscopic plants 
allied to mold, or fungi, which, finding en¬ 
trance to the digestive organs, set up changes 
in the food, causing fermentation, souring, 
putrefaction, etc. These germs are taken in 
with food at all times of the year. Ordina¬ 
rily, their action is prevented by the gastric 
juice, but when their numbers are greatly in¬ 
creased, as is the case in the summer-time^ 
particularly when the whole system is weak¬ 
ened by excessive heat, and the digestive or¬ 
gans are consequently less vigorous in their 
action than usual, the germs become active, 
and disturbing processes are set up, resulting 
iu the various forms of indigestion, catarrh 
of the stomach aud bowels, cholera infantum, 
cholera morbus, or simply summer diarrhea, 
or dysentery 

An important practical fact, with which 
every mother should be acquainted, is that 
these diseases may be almost certainly pre- 
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vented by the use of sterilized food. By 
“sterilized” food we mean food in which the 
germs referred to have been destroyed. This 
may be most effectively accomplished by sim¬ 
ply boiling the food. To insure safety, it is 
necessary, of course, that every article of 
food taken be subjected, but a short time be¬ 
fore it is eaten by the child, to a boiling tem¬ 
perature, for at least a few minutes. If sev¬ 
eral hours elapse after the food is cooked be¬ 
fore it is eaten, it is likely to re-absorb germs 
from the air, unless it be protected in a 
well-corked bottle or a sealed can, or by 
other means kept from the air. The best 
means of keeping milk is in a fruit-jar, which 
has been first thoroughly scalded. x\fter the 
milk is poured in, a mass of cotton which has 
been baked in the oven fifteen or twenty min¬ 
utes, may be tied over the mouth. This will 
allow air to circulate out and in the can, but 
will at the same time prevent germs from en¬ 
tering. 

It is equally important that the water 
taken by the infant be boiled, as this may 
also be a medium for conveying germs, lie- 
member to boil every particle of food and 
drink the baby swallows, and it may thereby 
be carried safely through the months so dan¬ 
gerous to infantile life. 


Ice-Water .—The warning against the use 
of ice-water in hot weather cannot be too fre¬ 
quently uttered. Very cold drinks do not as¬ 
suage thirst so readily as water of a moderate 
temperature. One glass of ice-water creates 
the necessity for another. Those who drink 
ice-water are, on this account, inclined to drink 
large quantities, by which the stomach is at 
first chilled, and its blood-vessels contracted. 
A re-action follows, which leaves the stomach 
congested and debilitated. Ice-water is un¬ 
doubtedly the cause of a large number of the 
ailments which affect the stomach and bowels 
during the summer season. Simply cool, or 
even warm, water will relieve thirst quite as 
promptly as cold water. There is, of course, 
no harm in taking cold water or ice-water, 
provided it is sipped so slowly that it becomes 


warm before reaching the stomach. These 
same observations apply with equal force to 
iced cream, fruit ices, iced tea, iced milk, and 
other cold delicacies or drinks. 


Summer Diet —The best diet for hot weather 
is one composed chiefly of fruits, grains, and 
milk. An orange or two before breakfast is 
an excellent means of preparing the stomach 
for the morning meal, as it cleanses away the 
mucus with which the mucous membrane 
lining the stomach becomes covered when it 
has been empty for some time. Two meals are 
amply sufficient for the majority of persons, 
in the summer season. If anything is taken 
at night, it should be but very little,—a little 
fruit, a glass of milk, a little rice with milk, 
or something equally simple,—and that should 
be eaten early. We should remember that 
during the summer season less food is required 
than during the cold weather, when so much 
food is needed to be used as fuel to maintain 
the heat of the body. 

For Itching Skin Diseases .—According to 
Prof. Kaposi, of Vienna, successor to the great 
skin specialist, Hebra, there is no remedy su¬ 
perior to naphthol for relief from all forms of 
skin disease attended by itching. The remedy 
is not poisonous, and is odorless. It is efficaci¬ 
ous in true “ itch,” as well as is the various 
forms of tetter. It is used either as a lotion 
dissolved in alcohol or as an ointment. The 
strength of the preparation should be about 
ten per cent. 

—Hydrogen Peroxide is recently much rec¬ 
ommended for diphtheria. The solution is 
used in its ordinary chemical strength, and 
is applied to the throat with a swab. It is 
said to destroy the germs of the disease, and 
to cleanse the throat, without irritating the 
tender tissues. 

—“ How can I get rid of this dyspepsia ? ” 
said an Austin invalid to his physician. 

u Have you tried prepared chalk ? ” 

“Yes; I’ve been getting my milk from a 
milk-man for the last six years. The doctor 
says that’s what gave me the dyspepsia.” 
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A “GOOD HEALTH " PICNIC. 

One of the little readers of Goor> Health bounded 
into her mamma’s sitting-room on u summer day, ex¬ 
claiming, "O mamma, vve‘re going to have a picnic. 
Aunt Nan’s children are going, and they say we must 
go, loo, and Olive, and Aunt Jenny; ’cause we want to 
have all the good times we can with Uncle Nat before 
he goes back to the city. We can go, can't we ? ” 

“ Why. probably; where is the picnic to be held?" 

•‘At the lake; and, mamma, may I wear my white 
dress ? Linny is going to wear hers, and most likely 
Olive will wear hers, too.” 

“ You would be in danger of ruining it at the lake.” 

M Oh, but I'll be careful.” 

“Would you rather wear your white dress, and 
have to be careful of it all the time, or wear the seer¬ 
sucker, and be at liberty to ramble through the woods 
and brush, as you will want to, after flowers and ferns, 
and ride in the row-boat, and hunt Stones and shells, 
aud climb the banks, without being afraid of injuring 
your clothes ? The seersucker will not tear as easily 
as the white, and it is much more easily taundrled.” 

Nina hesitatingly consented to her mother’s plan. 
She wanted to look as nice as the other girls, but still 
she was an observing little person, and had discovered 
that her mother’s way always proved the best way in 
tiie end. 

How many of our little readers have been acute 
enough to find out that their mothers know best? 
We know some dull children who seem not to have 
learned that yet, and sometimes they appear to 
very poor advantage, on account of thinking that 
they know better than their mamma does. 

Soon Nina asked, “May I go and tell Olive and 
Aunt Jenny about the picnic?” 

Permission obtained, she sped away, but within an 
hour she returned, exclaiming : “They’re going, and 
they intend to take lots of things. What are we going 
to take ? And Olive expects to wear her white dress,” 
this last being added in a half-regretful tone. 

“What shall we bike?” repeated her mamma. 


“Oh, we will take a hammock, and bathing-suits, 
and—*' 

“ But I mean to eat !** 

“ Do they propose to go before dinner? Then we A 
will take some nice light buns for hungry folks, and ^ 
some lemons, and fruit in abundance.” 

But here Nina interrupted, “ Aunt Jenny’s going to 
take lemon pie, and orange cake, and banana cake, 
and pickles, and—there come Glen and Linny !” 

They were Aunt Nan’s children. Their arrival 
was immediately followed by the declaration from 
Glen, ** We’re going to fish out there! and papa's going 
to teach us to swim, too. He wouldn’t let us learn of 
the boys, 'cause I might take a cramp and getdrown- 
eded,” 

“O Glen Olney,” exclaimed his sister, “didn’t 
papa tell you there wasn’t any such word as ‘drown- 
eded’? ” 

“Well, I mean might diowned.” 

“No; might drown, or get drowned. Aunt Del- 
phla, what are you going to take? Mamma says 
she’s going to take old-fashioned things,—such as any A 
one else won't he likely to take,—sandwiches, and ^ 
Yankee cheese, anil catchup, and—” 

But Glen again began : “Andpapa is going to fix 
a pole to practice gymnastics on ; and we’re going to 
have lots of fun.” 

The day appointed for the picnic arrived, the party 
reached the lake, and the good time began, though 
Nina’s pleasure was marred a little by the contrast 
between her dress and her cousins’; and Olive’s 
brother Bert annoyed them by teasing to have din¬ 
ner the first thing, and Aunt Jenny had a headache 
because she had worked so hard making preparations 
for the picnic. 

Nina confessed to her mamma, privately, that she 
would rather go without cakes than have her get 
nervous aud “ fidgety” baking them. 

Soon some of the children began running races 
along the shore, then hunted ferns and flowers, found 
fungus brackets on old dead trees, gathered wild 
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berries, waded alter water-lilies, tried their skill at 
climbing, etc. 

When they got hungry ami. as the old people 
thought, tired,—though the children declared they 
were not tired,—Uncle Nat told them stories about 
the city, while they rested on the grass and in the 
hammocks. 


through the ordeal of washing-day and ironing-day a 
few times." 

Nina gave her mother a wise look, and said, pri¬ 
vately, 44 Pm so glad 1 wore my seersucker. 1 * 

“Pm afraid some of these little folks will spoil 
their appetites for everything, at the rate at which 
they are eating,” remarked Uncle Nat, as they sat at 
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When they came to dinner. Aunt Jenny exclaimed : 
“OBert, how you are soiling your clothes romping 
about so ! I do wish you would be more careful.” 

44 1 have been careful; have n't I, mamma ? ” asked 
Olive. 

“I should think you had," volunteered Aunt Nan, 
“you have scarcely been out of the hammock all 
day** 

“Well, for my part,” added Uncle Nat, “1 would 
rather see the children enjoy themselves, even if they 
don’t keep quite so clean.” 

“ You might think differently, if you had to pass 


lunch under the trees. “ 1 must tell you about a lit¬ 
tle boy that the superintendent of a Sunday-school 
found crying at a picnic, because he hadn’t had all 
he wanted to eat. The superintendent proposed to 
lind some one to wait on the little fellow, so he could 
finish his dinned; but the boy explained, 4 Oh, no, 
there’s enough here to eat, but 1 ha’n’t got room 
for any more!* And sure enough, his stomach was 
full, and his pockets were full, and his hands were 
full; but lie wasn’t satisfied.” 

“Wish you had kept the bananas separate from 
this cake. Aunt Jenny ; then 1 could have eaten 
them,” suggested Nina. 
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“Cau’t you eat them as they are?” 

“Yes, I could: hut Fm afraid if I eat too many 
kinds of victuals, they might get into a quarrel down 
there. ” 

When the day began to grow cooler, a boat-ride 
was proposed; but who was going? Linny had a 
headache; her mamma guessed she had eaten too 
much cake. Bert was whining dolefully ; Nina sug¬ 
gested that his pickles and cheese were probably hav¬ 
ing a confab, and he was suffering the consequences. 
Linny was mourning over a fruit-stain on her dress, 
drabbled skirts, and water in the bottom of the boat, 
which hindered her going. 

Uncle Nat exclaimed, “Nina and Glen seem to be 
my only stand-by’s;” to which Aunt Nan replied: 
“We’ll hear from Glen hereafter, though; he’s al¬ 
ways cross for several days after eating such a big 
dinner.” 

“ How is it with Nina ? She did n’t eat very much, 
did she ? Saving your appetite for future usefulness, 
Nina ? Thought you would n’t spoil your day’s pleas¬ 
ure for the sake of a big dinner, eh?” said Uncle 
Nat. 

“It was rather hard to go without some of the 
filings, and I did want some more fruit; but I knew 
I was n’t hungry any more, so I quit, and l’ni glad 
mow. Come on ; I’m ready for a boat-ride.” 

“ But whore are the others ? 

“Oh, Aunt Nan has a sick headache, because she 
didn’t have any tea. Mamma doesn’t drink tea at 
all, and she never has sick headache.” 

“Come on, Glen ! Where is your pole? I thought 
.you were going fishing.” 

“Oh, I don't feel like fishing, or anything else, 
this afternoon.” 

“Ah! paying for that big piece of lemon pie you 
ate?” 

Then Nina remarked, “I guess, Uncle Nat, that 
you and mamma and I had a good health picnic 
to-day; aud that’s the best kind, after all.” 


THE LITTLE GIRL TO LOVE. 

Active as a lambkin. 

Busy as a bee, 

That’s the kind of little girl 
That people like to see. 

Modest as a violet, 

As a rosebud, sweet, 

That’s the kind of little girl 
That people like to meet. 

Bright as a diamond. 

Pure as any pearl, 

Every one rejoices 
In such a little girl. 

llappy as a robin, 

Gentle as the doves, 

That’s the kind of little girl 
That everybody loves. — Selected . 



I tST’AH questions mast be accompanied by the full name- 
and addresser the writer, as it is often necessary to address 
by letter, the person asking the question 1 


Medicines to Purify the Blood—Enlarged Veins 
—Headache.— Mrs. G. H. H., Colorado, inquires:— 

“ 1. Does a person need to take medicine to purify 
the blood at any time? 

“2. Is there any treatment that will prevent the 
bursting of the veins of the legs ? 

“3. What will cure headache ? I eat but twice a 
day, take plenty of exercise and sleep, yet have 
almost constantly a dull, heavy paiu in my head. ” 

Am. 1. No. 

2. Yes; the wearing of Canton flannel or rubber 
bandages, applied from the toes upward. 

3. This sort of headache is generally relieved by 
bathing or sponging the affected part with hot water. 
The cause may be catarrh, stomach disturbance, or 
some other functional disorder. The cause should 
he sought and removed. 


Congestion—Substitute for Tea—Remedies for 
Inhalation. —W. 11., Massachusetts, inquires :— 

“ 1. What is the nature, cause, and cure of con¬ 
gestion ? 

“2. What is a good substitute for tea for breakfast 
and supper? llow is the best way to cook cracked 
cocoa ? 

“3. What arc some of the volatile remedies which 
may he inhaled to relieve congestion of the lungs?’* 

Ana. 1. Congestion is a condition of the blood¬ 
vessels in which there is too much blood in the part 
affected. The causes of congestion are exceedingly 
numerous. Anything which disturbs the circulation 
may cause congestion. No one remedy can be named 
which will be applicable to all cases. 

2. There are numerous substitutes offered for tea 
and coffee, such as roasted wheat or barley, burned 
bread, etc. We recommend none of them. Hot 
milk may be taken as a food in place of tea or 
coffee. We do not recommend cocoa. 

3. Tincture of benzoin, compound tincture of ben¬ 
zoin, tincture Peru, tincture Tolu, turpentine, tinct¬ 
ures cubehs, and copaiba, and oil of eucalyptus. 


Indian Meal. — W. A. It. asks, “Is Indian meal a 
healthful and proper food for a dyspeptic? ” 

Am. There is no one article of diet that is good 
for all dyspeptics. Indian meal, simply cooked, with¬ 
out fats, sugar, or baking-powders, as in the old-fash¬ 
ioned hoe-cake of the South, is a very wholesome and 
digestible article of food, which can be eaten without 
difficulty by most dyspeptics. 
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Catarrh. — C. B. R., Connecticut, asks for a rem¬ 
edy for catarrh. 

Arts. There is no panacea for catarrh. For 
some useful remedies, see the April number of this 
journal. __ 

Bad Effects or Vinegar.— R. W. C. complains of 
having an attack of dropsy after using vinegar very 
freely. The dropsy disappears after discontinuing 
the use of vinegar, and taking a few wet sheet packs, 
and rubbing with oil. 

Am. We have no doubt the free use of vinegar 
might result in dropsy. Whether or not this is the 
cause in the above case, we cannot determine 
without further information. 


The Century for June opens with a most interest¬ 
ing illustrated article on “Plains and Prisons of 
Western Siberia.’* “The Ranchman’s Ride on Crag 
and Prairie,” “A Printer’s Paradise,” “Mathew Ar¬ 
nold’s Criticism,” “The Graysons,” and a very in¬ 
structive article by Prof. Atwater: “What We 
Should Eat.” These, together with timely topics 
and poems, make the current issue one of especial 
value to the reading public. 


The Woman's World for July, besides a large 
amount of other excellent reading matter, contains a 
most interesting paper by Amy Levy, on the “Wom¬ 
en’s Clubs of London;” an account of “Marie Bash- 
kutseff,” a young Russian Painter; and “Women 
and Democracy,” by Julia Wedgewood. Cassell 
Co., New York, Publishers. 


The following is the table of contents of the July 
number of The CluuUauquan: “Thackeray,” by 
William H. Rideiug; “Mars vs. Apollo,” by Iljal- 
mar Iljorth Boyesen; “Our Musical Insects,” by 
Mary Treat; “ Sunday’s Readings; ” “ Italy’s Women 
Writers,” by Luigi D. Ventura ; “A day in the Arc¬ 
tic,” by Lieut. Fredrick Scliwatka; “The Canadian 
House of Commons,” by Eva II. Brodlique; “Chau¬ 
tauqua in History,” by Francis Newton Thorpe, 
Pli. I).; “Historic Tarry town,*’ by Edith Sessions 
Tupper; “Clifton Springs,” by J. Hendrickson 
M’Carty, D. D.; “The Situation in Europe,” by Pres¬ 
ident C. K. Adams, LL. D.; “Mind-Cure,” by Titus 
Munson Coan, M. I).; “The Military Forces of the 
German Empire,” by Charles Grad, Deputy to the 
Reichstag ; “The Agricultural Department at Wash¬ 
ington,” by Ida M. Tarbell; besides the usual edito¬ 
rials and the departments of special interest to stu¬ 
dents of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle. 


The high literary quality of the Atlantic Monthly 
is well maintained in the July number. In its table 
of contents we find “The Telephone Cases,”by H. C. 
Merwln; William H. Downes begins a series of pa¬ 
pers on “Boston Painters and Paintings Bradford 
Torrey describes “A Green Mountain Corn-Field;” 
and Lillie B. Chace Wyman contributes some thought¬ 
ful “Studies of Factory Life,” which are most ex¬ 
cellent reading. Several stories intersperse the more 
weighty matter, and help to make a most interesting 
number. Houghton, Mifflin, Publishers, Boston. 


The approaching “heated term”renders an article 
on “Summer Indigestion and Diarrhea,” in the cur¬ 
rent number of Babyhood , particularly seasonable. 
Its writer, Dr. H. D. Chapin, gives mothers much 
excellent advice and information on tlie subject. A 
novel feature is “The Fathers’ Parliament,” a de¬ 
partment opened for the purpose of enabling the 
mothers’ husbands to express their opinions, ami air 
their grievances, on a great variety of subjects, such at* 
“Walled-in Mothers,” “ Weighing the Baby,” “Shun¬ 
ning Maternity,” “A Plea for Fewer Playthings,”etc. 
Other interesting topics, discussed under “Nursery 
Problems,” are, “Care of an Excitable and Nervous- 
Child,” “Help iu Delayed Teething,” “The Causes 
of Bow Legs,” “Sea-Bathing for Young Children,” 
etc. 15 cents a number; SI. 50 a year. Babyhood- 
Publishing Co., 5 Beckman Street, New York. 


Memoranda of Poisons, by Dr. Tanner, Philadel¬ 
phia ; P. Blakiston, Son, Co. 

Dr. Tanner's great work on Toxicology has for 
many years been recognized as authority by the 
civilized world. This little volume of one hundred 
and seventy-seven pages consists of a condensation 
of Dr. Tanner's elaborate work, compressed into such 
small size that it can be readily carried in the pocket. 
A copy of this little book ought to be in every house¬ 
hold. The price is only 75 cents. 


Social Purity Leaflets — Philanthropist 
Series. —“Wages and Vice,” by Rev. Dr. A. H. 
Lewis, lias just been published as an eight-page leaf¬ 
let of the Philanthropist Series, It presents in a 
striking light the close connection between the very 
low wages paid, especially in our large cities, to un¬ 
skilled and dependent working women and girls, and 
social vice, to which they are tempted, and many 
times well-nigh driven, by sensual men. It makes a 
strong appeal for better industrial and social condi¬ 
tions. It is a valuable leaflet for “Mothers’ Meet¬ 
ings,” and merits a wide circulation everywhere. 
Price, by mail, 20 cents a dozen; SI.00 a hundred. 
Address The Philanthropist, P. O. Box, 2554, 
New York. 
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SEASONABLE BILLS OF FARE . 

BREAKFAST 2£*0- 1. 


Farinose with Cream» 
Dry Toilet., 
Beaten Biscuit. 
Poached Kgg*. 


Strawberries. 

Wbeulena, 

Corn PnlTs, 
Browned Potato. 


B3EAKFA9T 2STO- 2. 


(’heirics, 

Graham Grits with C-reani, 
Toasted Crackers. Cream Rolls, 

Strawberry Toast, 

Breakfast Potato. 

no. 1. 


Lima Beau Soup. 

Green Peas, Potato Pull, 

WheAt Crumbs, 

Currant Mnlilns, Whole Wheat Broad, 

.Tam Pudding, 

Cherries. 

X?inr2>TSS. 2STO- 2- 


Baked Potato. 
Graham Mush, 
Buub, 

Rice Snow, 


Green Pea Soup, 

Stowed Asparagus, v 
Raspberries and Cream, 
Whole-Wheat Puffs, 

Caramel Custard. 


Browned Potatoes.—Slice cold potatoes evenly, 
and place them on an oiled tin. and brown in a very 
quick oven ; or, slice lengthwise, and lay on a wire 
broiler or bread toaster, and brown over hot coals. 
Sprinkle a little salt over them, if desired, and serve 
hot with a little sweet cream as dressing. 

Strawberry Toast.—Brown nicely some slices of 
graham bread. Turn a can of well-kept or some fresh 


stewed strawberries into a colander over an earthen 
dish, to separate the juice and berries. Place the 
juice in a porcelain vessel on the stove, and neat to 
boiling When boiling, thicken to the consistency of 
cream with flour rubbed smooth in a little water. A 
teaspoonfu! of flour to a pint of juice will be about 
the right proportion. Add the berries, and boll up 
once or twice, just sufficiently to cook the flour and 
heat the berrieB; then dish over the slices of hot 
toast. If the toast is very dry, a little of the juice 
may be reserved without thickening, and heated in 
another dish to first moisten the toast. 

Breakfast Potatoes.—Slice cold boiled or baked 
potatoes evenly, cutting off all discolored or hardened 
spots. Turn a pint of rich milk, part cream if 
preferred, into a sauce-pan; let it come to a boil, 
and stir in a level tablespoonful of Hour, nibbed 
smooth with a little milk. Add salt, if desired, and 
when the sauce has thickened, turn in a pint of pota¬ 
toes, boil up together for a few minutes, and serve. 

Potato Puff. — Mix u pint of mashed potato, 
(cold is just as good if free from lumps) with a lmlf- 
cup of cream and the well beaten yolk of an egg, 
salt, to taste, and beat till smooth ; lastly, mix lightly 
with the potato the white of the egg beaten to a stiff 
froth. Pile up in a rocky form, on a bright tin 
dish, and bake fifteen or twenty minutes. Serve 
at once. 

Lima Bean Soup.—Simmer a pint of Lima beaus 
gently in sufficient water to cook and not scorch, unt il 
they have fallen to pieces. As the water evaporates, 
add more, of boiling temperature, as needed. When 
the beans are done, rub them through a colander, add 
rich milk to make of the proper consistency; reheat 
and serve. White beans may be used in place of lima 
beans, but they require previous soaking and more 
prolonged cooking. 

Green Pea Soup.—Gently simmer two quarts of 
shelled peas in sufficient water to cook well, leaving 
almost no juice when tender. Rub the peas through a 
colander, moistening them, if necessary, with a little 
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cold milk. Add to the sifted i>ea.s an equal proportion 
of new milk. Cut a small onion in halves and put in 
the soup. Boil all together five or ten minutes, until 
the soup is delicately flavored with onion, then remove 
the pieces with a skimmer, add salt, if desired, and 
serve. If preferred, a half-cup of sw<*et cream may 
be added just before serving. 

Jam Pudding.—Make a jam by mashing well 
some fresh raspberries or blue-berries and sweeten¬ 
ing to taste. Spread it over slices of fresh light; bread 
or rusks, and pile in layers one above another in a 
pudding-dish. Pour over the layers a cupful, or 
enough to moisten the whole, of rich milk or thin 
cream heated to scalding. Turn a plate over the 
pudding, place a weight upon it, and press lightly till 
cold. Cut in slices, and serve with or without a 
cream dressing. 

Caramel Custard,—Turn one-fourth of a cup of 
sugar into a stew-pan. and stir it over the fire until 
it becomes liquid and brown. Scald a cup and a half 
of milk, and add I lie browned sugar. Beat two eggs 
thoroughly, add to them one-half cup of cold inilk, 
and turn the mixture slowly, stirring constantly that 
no lumps form, into the scalding milk. Continue to 
stir until the custard thickens. Set away to cool, 
and serve in glasses. 

Currant Mullins.—Prepare the muffins in accord¬ 
ance with the recipe given in the May number; and 
when well risen, add with the eggs two tablespoon¬ 
fuls of sugar and u handful of /.ante currants. Turn 
into the irons to rise, and when light, hake in a 
quick oven. 

Rice Snow.—Into a quart of milk heated to boil¬ 
ing, stir five tablespoonfuls of rice flour previously 
braided with a very little cold milk. Add one-lmlf 
cup of sugar. Let the whole boil up together till 
well cooked and thickened, then remove from the 
stove, and stir in lightly the beaten whites of four 
eggs, Mold, and serve cold with foam sauce. 

Foam Sauce.—Beat one egg very thoroughly with 
one-third cup of sugar. Tu rn on Ibis very slowly 
a cup of boiling milk (purl cream makes it richer), 
beating thoroughly till all of a foam. 


—The Scientific American is authority for the fol¬ 
lowing method for the preservation of eggs: “ With 
a soft brush, carefully oil the eggs all over, and pack 
in jars, with plenty of bran between each layer. A 
thick brown paper should he tied over the mouth of 
the jar when it is full. Eggs, thus preserved, it is 
said, cannot be distinguished from fresh eggs, when 
eaten at three months old.” 


—Ink may be removed from paper by dropping a 
solution of chloride of lime combined with two drops 
of acetic acid. No rubbing or scratching of paper is 
required. 


Economical Breakfasts.—A writer on “Compara¬ 
tive Housekeeping,” in Detnorest's Magazine , com¬ 
putes that twenty cents a day for each person ought 
to he sufficient to furnish an ample food supply, in 
families of limited means. After stating that this 
amount cannot by any possibility cover the extrava¬ 
gance of meat of any kind for each meal, she says:— 

“There is an absurd prejudice in this country, found 
nowhere else so prevalent, in favor of hot meat, in 
some form or other, for breakfast. Without, in the 
smallest degree, assuming the part of a special pleader 
for vegetable diet, I can certainly say that if families 
on small incomes would only realize it, they would 
find that far more nourishment lies in a perfectly 
simple breakfast, properly prepared, than in the stereo¬ 
typed steak or chop swallowed hastily before hus¬ 
band or brother rushes out to catch the train.” 

As substitutes of equal value as nourishing medi¬ 
ums, the writer mentions wheatlets, oat flakes, wheat- 
ena, and other grain preparations, varying in cost from 
twelve to sixteen cents for a packet containing suffi¬ 
cient for at least twenty persons or four breakfasts for 
a family of five persons. She says again: “A good 
nourishing breakfast can, even in the most expensive 
winter months, he provided at the cost of a few cents, 
if it take some simple form like muffins, with baked 
.apples and cream. This Inst- item we at once hear 
challenged. ‘Cream ! the idea of such a luxury on a 
limit of twenty cents a day for each person.’ Yet, why 
not? Half a pint of cream costs, at the most, ten cents, 
and is more than sufficient accompaniment for break¬ 
fast for a small family. The very persons who con¬ 
sider it a tremendous sign of extravagance to dream 
of such a thing, think nothing of paying twenty cents 
a pound for mutton outlets,—and any experienced 
housekeeper knows how far ten cents’ worth of cut¬ 
lets or steak will go!” Not only because the sim¬ 
pler breakfasts suggested cost less money, but likewise 
from a health standpoint, arc they the most economical. 


Bread among the Chinese.—“Wheat, in ordinary 
years In northern China,” says Wong Chin Eoo, “is 
worth about one dollar per American bushel. The 
milling process is a very ancient one, being performed 
by two large round stone wheels, with grooves cut 
neatly In the faces ou one side. The upper stone is 
made to revolve by horse or mule power, and, among 
the poor, by man power. Three distinct grades of 
flour are made; the lowest grade makes a very rough 
bread, and is usually the food of the poorest families, 
who buy it for twenty cents a bushel. The bread of 
the Chinese is fermented, and then steamed. Only 
a very small quantity is baked in ovens. The staple 
articles of food in northern China are corn, millet, 
and sweet potatoes. Wheat and rice are the food of 
the rich and middle classes, and in the southern 
provinces the entire breadstuff is rice.”—Good House¬ 
keeping. 
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|^“We learn from our Loudon office that an edition of 
“Wine and the Bible" has been published in English, and 
that the work is being translated for a Holland edition. 


|^~The Sanitarium is enjoying an unprecedented patron¬ 
age for this season of the year. Though the “season” has 
as yet scarcely begun, it has already been necessary to hire a 
large number of outside rooms to accommodate the rapidly in¬ 
creasing family, which now numbers more thun four hundred 
and fifty persona. Tbe eight physicians of the institution are 
kept busy, day and night, caring for old patients and new 
arrivals, yet bo thoroughly systematized is their work, all 
receive proper attention and care, without disorder or con¬ 
fusion. 


xzr The Training-School for Nurses, with its sixty pupils, 
and the School of Domestic Economy, with two-tbirdB as 
many, the managers find at the present time an inestimable 
blessing to the institution, as they provide a corps of workers 
who are ready to carry out orders with dispatch and courtesy, 
thus making it possible to care for the great number of per¬ 
sons in a manner more perfectly than could be accomplished, 
even with a smaller number, where the benefits of thorough 
system and careful training are not enjoyed. Notwithstand¬ 
ing the large number of daily arrivals, there is still room for 
more; und it is hoped that the uew building, which is now 
nearly ready for the plasterers, and which will accommodate 
two hundred persons when finished, will he completed in time 
to be used during the latter part of the season. 


tzr Battle Creek College, at ita recent Commencement, 
graduated thirteen studente in advanced courses of stndy. 
Tbe Commencement exercises were of unusual interest, the 
leading feature being an able address by tbe President, Prof. 
W. W. Prescott, which evinced much careful thought and 
scholarly preparation. This school, in our estimation, stands 
pre-eminent in this country as an institution where young men 
and women may obtain a practical education which will ren¬ 
der tbcm useful meu and women in the every-day walks of 
life, as well as in the higher spheres to which duty may call 
them. 


g^-.Tune 0, the editor had the pleasure of meeting a large 
number of friends, old and new, at Minnehaha Falls, where 
several meetings in the interest of the Health and Temper¬ 
ance Society of Minnesota were held, and a number of 
lectures given in the iuterest of sanitary reform. Between 
four and five hundred members of the Health and Temper¬ 
ance Society were present. The president, G. C. Tenny, hav¬ 
ing gone to Australia as u missionary, the society has been 
without a president for some months; but throngh the efficient 
labors of the secretary, H. F. Pheipe, who has traveled from 
place to place, lecturing in the interest of the society, much 
good has been accomplished. Six hundred names have been 
added to the list of members during the past year. This 
lively interest speaks well for the success of the society 
during the yeur to come. We know of no State in which a 
larger amount of successful work in the interest of this or¬ 
ganization has been carried on during the past year, than in 
Minnesota. 


Our readers will be interested in the sketch of a pecul¬ 
iar tribe inhabiting the interior of India, known as the Gar- 
rows, from the pen of Captain G. P. Sanderson, of the British 
Army in India. Capt. Sunderson has for many years bad 


charge of the elephant service of tbe British Army. His duty 
is to go into the interior each year and capture one or two 
hundred elephants, and train them for service. Captain 
Sanderson is a vegetarian, and is interested in all that 
pertains to sanitary reform. He has had his eyes open while 
traveling throngh the jungles of India, and has gathered many 
interesting facts. We hope to have another contribution from 
his pen sometime In the futnre. 


^TThe Sanitarium managers are making numerous im¬ 
provements upon the old mam bnilding, putting in fine stone 
steps ut the main entrance, a tile floor in the porch, und 
are contemplating broadening the porches upon the frdnt side 
of the building to twice their preseut width. Among the re¬ 
cently added attractions, at the rear of the building, is a little 
park, consisting of about half au acre of the lawu, which has 
been inclosed with a tall wire fence. In this park is a beauti¬ 
ful deer, sent as a present to Dr. Kellogg by a physician in the 
Indian Territory, together with a number of other animals, in¬ 
cluding a full grown and very docile black bear, which enjoys 
wrestling with the boys as much us any professional, and is 
almost as expert in the use of his limbs as a man. When 
Bruiu wains up on his hind legs, as erect as a judge, with 
his arms extended, to give the visiting young man a friendly 
hug, the stranger is very much iucliued to retire promptly; 
but a better acquaintance convinces him that no harm is in¬ 
tended, hut that he is simply in for a little sport, and only 
wants a little good-nutured management to bring out his most 
amiable qualities. A full list of all Lhe natives of the forest 
gathered in the Sanitarium menagerie would include several 
species of rabbits, guinea pigs, squirrels, foxes, marmosets, 
etc., besides a pet Javu monkey, and a huge white cockatoo 
from Austrulia,—all of which make fun for the youngsters, 
and attract no little attention from the older ones, as well. 


CffThe Sanitarium patients enjoyed a pleasaut picnic at 
Cognac Luke a short time since. It has been the custom of 
the muuugers of the Sanitarium to treat the patients to an ex¬ 
cursion of this sort every two or three weeks during the 
summer season. Now that the Sanitarium controls spa¬ 
cious grounds ut the lake, these excursions will be more 
frequent. The managers are at the present time constructing 
a spacious wharf, which will be covered with a pretty build¬ 
ing, as a landing for the steamers which ply upon the lake. 

Several Sanitarium tents are alrcudy pitched at the lake, and 
ure occupied by the families of the managers and by others. 
Patients who desire are furnished with camping-out equip¬ 
ments, so that they can enjoy the advantages of a rural life in 
tlie woods, beside a beautiful lake and surrounded by lovely 
natural sceuery, with opportunities for fishing, boating, und 
etc., at the same time they are receiving the benefits of hy¬ 
gienic diet and medical treatment at the Sanitarium. This 
plan is entirely feasible, and easily accomplished by means of 
a street railway which runs from the door of the Sanitarium 
to the lake, a distance of one mile and one-half, making re¬ 
gular trips every half-hour. 


FOURTH OF JULY EXCURSION RATES. 

The Chicago & Grand Trunk Railway, Detroit, Grand 
Ilaven & Milwaukee Railway, and the Michigan Air Line, 
and Detroit und Port Huron Divisions of the Grand Trunk 
Railway, have arranged to sell special Excursion Tickets at 
single fare for the round trip between all stations on their 
lines, on July 8d and 4th; tickets good to return up to and in¬ 
cluding July 5th. 

The custom of making cheap holiday-excursion rates was 
inaugurated by these lines some years ago, and the increase 
of sulcs year by year shows that their patrons appreciate the 
concessions made. 
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In the effort to meet the necessities of a large Sanitarium with its great 
variety of patients, we have produced a number of food preparations adapted 
to different diseased conditions, the merits of which are such as to secure for 
them a very large and increasing sale, not only to persons belonging to the 
invalid class, but those who wish by “ good living” to avoid disease. The fol¬ 
lowing are the leading preparations :— 


Cents per lb. 

Oatmeal Biscuit.12 

Medium Oatmeal Crackers,.10 

Plain Oatmeal Crackers,.10 

No. 1 Graham Crackers,.10 

No. 2 Graham Crackers.10 

Plain GrahamCrackers[ Dyspeptic 10 


Cents per lb. 

White Crackers.10 

Whole-Wheat Wafers,.....12 

Gluten Wafers,..30 

Rye Wafers,.12 

Fruit Crackers,..20 

Carbon Crackers.[net] 15 


Cents per lb. 

Wheatena,.12 

Avenola.13 

Granola.12 

Gluten Food, ...40 

Infant’s Food.40 

White Gluten Food,.25 


Sample packages containing specimens of each of onr foods sent postpaid for 50 cents. 

Selected samples, 25 cents. 

All grain preparations can be supplied in large or small lots, as we keep 
a fresh supply constantly on hand of goods which are largely made expressly 
for us, of a superior quality of grain. Address, 


SANITARIUM FOOD 


Battle Creek, Alieli. 


& (general Depot of 'temperance 
Literature. 


Some of our Specialties are 

Helps for School Teachers, aside from 

their Text Hooks, • - $0.50 

Helps for S. S. Teachers, • - .25 

Helps for Juvenile Temperance Work ; 

Outfit for Beginners, 50 cts.; Ad¬ 
vanced, • - - • .50 

Chart for Home Instruction, • .50 

Chart and Hook, for Home Instruction, 1.00 
The ‘‘Medical Temperance Journal, ” an 
excellent imported Scientific Eng¬ 
lish (Quarterly, per annum, - 1.00 

“The Tobacco Problem,” by Mela Lan- 

du (the best on this topic), - 1.25 

Chromo Cards for all Seasons, and at all 
prices from 25 cts per 100 to 50 cts. each. 

Card Booklets (a new device), all with Tem¬ 
perance Mottoes. Books selected for S. S. and 
other Libraries. Supplies looked up and ques¬ 
tions answered. Give us a call. Address, 

JULIA COLMAX, 

Supt. Lib. Dep’t, N. W. C. T. U., 

47 Bible House* New York. 


THE KINDERGARTEN 

FOR HOME AND SCHOOL. 

Illustrated: Single copy, 20c.; One Year, *2.00. 
Kindergarten Stories and Typical Lessons. The Jnne 
Number contains a portrait and sketch of Helen Keller, 
who, though deaf, dumb and blind, learned to read and 
write in four months. Circulars free. 

BEST TERMS TO ACENTS. 

ALICE B. ST0CKHAM L C0. t Chicago, III. 


5^ l/^SJIBU^ED |J/T\IJED ! 

Leaving Chicago 8.10 v . m. daily. 

Arriving l>etroit 10.45 r. >i daily; Buffalo, 0.15 a. m. 
daily; New York, 8.50 i\ m. daily; Jtoaton, 10.57 r. m. 
daily. 

Through Cars between these points via 

Michigan C entral, 

"the NIAGARA FALLS ROUTS." 

New York Central &. Hudson River, 

and Boston L Albany Railroads, 


Solid Vestibuled Train, CHICAGO to BUFFALO, 

VIA NIAGARA FALLS. 

yew and Magnificent Equipment , 

All of Passengers . Wo Extra (' barge . 

W. It. BUSENBAItK, O. W. HI GGLES, 

Ass't Oen'l Puss. Agent. Geu’l Pass. *fc Ticket Ag’t. 




































ARE YOU POSTED 

— OX THE - 

Temperance Movement ? 


IF NOT, READ 

“THE VOICE.” 


Lyman Abbott, D. />., editor of the 
Christian Cnion, eay*:— 

“ It contains more information and 
less mere theorizing to the square inch 
than any other temperance paper 
within our knowledge. 


President Mr Cosh, Princeton College, 
eaye:— 

“ The Voire utters no uncertain 
sound; it rMlvnoates a ranae etmond to 
none In Importance." 


Enlarged to Eight Pages. 

Farm and Household Departments, 
Market Reports,Literary Items,Choice 
Short. Stories. A sermon each week 
by Spurgeon, Talinage, or other em¬ 
inent divines. Good, large type, Well 
printed. 

ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR 

Sfecdikx Copt a hath* on* Hi; q cyst. 
Address, 

IB and *20 Astnr riucs, 

New York. 


Cfdej'-JuHti e Xoah Paris says:— 

“It ia conducted with remarkable 
energy and ability. Its statistical in¬ 
formation collated in cuch number hua 
never been surpassed." 


Howard Crosby, l). I)., LL.lK, says:— 

“I have nlwny«* admired the talent 
and vigor with which It Is Conducted. 
1 always read The Void and tlnd great 
| profit in lt.“ 


CROWING RAPIDLY IN POPULARITY. 

- THE - 


MISSIONARY REVIEW OF THE WORLD. 


EA€n MJBtBRB CONTAINS 

th»* following departments each or which Is crowded 
with timely and Interesting article*, news ami corie- 
spondenee 

From nil Parts of the World : 

1. Literature of Missions. 

II. Organized Missionary Work. 

HI. OurreHpondence and General Intelligence. 

IV. International Department. 

V. Progress and Results of Mission Work.—Monthly 
UulletiYi. 

VI. Monthly Concert, of Missions. 

VIL Statistics of the World's Missions. 

VIII. Editorial Notes on (hirrentTopics. 


Joint Editor**| 


Rrv. J. M. Shmiwood, D. I). 
Rev. A. T. Pjkuson, 1>. 1). 


The X. r. Christian at Work, tmys:— 

“No lover of the mission cause ought to tie without 
this grandest mid most inspiring of all missionary publi¬ 
cations. While no clergyman, of whatever denomination, 
can, in this day, afford to he without its regular visits and 
the information which It brings him at. auch trilling cost." 


Terms of Subscription. 

One subscription, $2; 2 tubs.. $ 3 . 50 ; 3 subs., §5; or one 
sub. for 2 yrs., $8.50: 3 yra., $5. flub rates of 10 and 
above;, $1.50 each. Single number, 25Cts. 


READ EACH 
MONTH BY 20,000 
CLERGYMEN. 


THE 

HOMILETIC REVIEW. 

• An international monthly magazine of religious 
thought, sermonic literature, and dis¬ 
cussion of practical issues. 


Rev. C. 11. Spurgeon, Lomloi, says:— 

“ I have always vulued Tuk Ih.jtitKTic Hevikav. The contents ftru varied, but I think everything is kept to the 
point of practical assistance to preachers. It should have an ever-growing circulation." 

SUBSCRIPTION PRICE PER YEAR, S3. 

To Clergymen ami Theological Students, $2.50, Invariably in advance. Single Copies, 30 ctw. 

Subscribers to t hese Reviews save much more than the cost of their subscriptions by the 
special discounts they receive on our publications. 


ALL THE ABOVE PERIODICALS ARE PUBLISHED BY 

FUNK & WAGNALLS, 18 AND 20 ASTOR PLACE, 

XKW YORK, (See opposite page.) 














NEW AND IMPORTANT BOOKS 



£riy of these Books gent on Receipt of Price. 


Number One , and Hole to Take Care of Him. 

Talks ou Social and Sanitary Science, By Joseph J. Pope, INI. 1)., Staff-Surgeon Army 
Royal Artillery; Lecturer on the Special Staff of National Health Society. London. “This 
series of talk* on the art of preserving the health is marked by sterling common sense and 
a mastery of sanitary science. A wide circulation of this little book is bound to insure four 
things: better bodies, better dispositions, better minds, and give inspiration for a clear con¬ 
science.”— The Interior , Chicago. 12ino., 100 pp., cloth, 75 cents. 


Dance of Modern Society , The. I!v wniiam rieav«r wnuinson This 

1 powerful little book deals with the 

dance from the standpoint of health, social tendency, morals and religion. “The most 
pungent attack on the modern dance, we have ever read.”— Harper's Magazine. 12rao., 78 
pp., cloth, 00 cents. « 


What Oar Girls Ought, to Know. ByMary J -- ?'": ,le ' y ; M .®- « rad : 

u ate, resident, physician and 
teacher of the Natural Sciences in the State Normal School, Farmingham, Mass.; also 
graduate of the Woman's Medical College, New York. “These essays are written in a 
clear and chaste style, and the book is one which every sensible mother will wish to place 
in her daughter’s bands .”—The World, New York. 12 mo, 261 pp., $1.00. 


The Famous First Folio Edition (a. d., 1623) of Shakes- 

7)P(l}*f?S JPl(A US Crown 8vo., cloth. $2,50. A photographic fac-simile, Every 
f * curious and important detail accurately reproduced. $ol<< au¬ 

thority for text of many of t he plays. Commended by personal letter from President of N. 
Y. Shakespeare Society. A literary treasure. 

Miss Holley’s Poems. 


ton Gibson and others. 

$ 2 . 00 . 


“Josiah Allen’s Wife’s” Latest Book. A companion 
volume to “ Sweet Cicely.” Illustrated by W. llamil- 
64 poems. Tastefully bound. Square 12 mo., cloth, 225 pages, 


A Bundle of Letters, to Busy Girls. By Miss Grace h Dodge. As 

J ? is well knowu, the author is 

a member of the N. Y. Board of Education, and no one knows better than she what the 
girls should know. Neatly bound, cloth, 50 cents. 


Captain of the Janizaries. 


A Historical Novel. By James M. Ludlow, 
1). D. “The material of the book is rich; 
and the artistic structure of the tale, in plot, narration, character work, and local color¬ 
ing, all unite to make it a masterpiece. We predict this book will run a good race with 
* Ben-Hub,’” —Methodist Review. 12 mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Paradise. 

interest. 


A Novel by Gen. Lloyd S. Bryce. 12 rao, paper, 25 cents. A bright, hu¬ 
morous, and telling satire on divorce. “Irresistibly funny.” Of intense 


18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 


(See opposite page.) 









Y OU KNOW that Men and Women Differ in Character, as they do in 
Looks and Temperament. 



If yon want something to read that will interest yon more thoroughly than any book 
you ever read, send lor a copy of 

*.* H15ADS AND FACES, * 




A new Manuul of Character Reading for the people. It will show you how to read people as you would a book, and see 
if they are inclined to be good, upright, honest, true, kind, charitable, loving, joyous, nappy, and trustworthy people, 
snch us you would like to know, and bo intimately associated with; or are they by nature dishonest, untrustworthy, 
treacherous and cruel, uncharitable and hard-hearted, fault-finding, jealous, domineering people, whom you would not 
want to have intimate with yourselves or yonr families? 

A knowledge of Human Nature would save many disappointments in social and business life. 

This is the most comprehensive und popular work ever published for the price, 25,two copies having been sold the 
first year. Contains COO large octavo pages and 850 portraits. Send for it aud study people you see, and also your own 
character. 

We will send it carefully by mail, post-puid, on receipt of price, only 40 cents, in paper, or 81.00 in cloth binding. 

Address, FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 777 Broadway, New York. 

N. B.—If you will mention Goon Health in ordering, we will send—FREE—a copy of the “Phrenological Journal** 
(20c. a number, 82 a year). A magaslno of human nature. 


IMPORTANT WORKS. 


Health in the Household, 

Or, Hygienic Cookery. By Susanna W. Dodds, M. t>. 
One large 12rno volume, COO pages, extra cloth or oil* 
cloth blading, price 82.00. 

Undoubtedly the very best work on the preparation of 
food in a healthful manner ever published, and one that 
should he in the hands of all who would furnish their 
tables with food that is wholesome and ftt the same time 
palatable, and will contribute much toward Health in 
the Household. 


Physical Culture. 

For Home and School. Scientific and Practical. By D. L. 
Dowd, Professor of Physical Culture. 12mo, 822 pages, 
80 illustrations, fine binding. 81.50. 

The best work on the building op of Health and Strength 
by systematic exercise ever published. It wdll be called 
for by professional and all sedentary people, and all who 
do not have the necessary aud proper exercise in their 
daily occupation; it also tells bow to work for health and 
strength. 


THE NATURAL CURE 

Of Consumption, Constipation, Bright’s Disease, Neural¬ 
gia, Rheumatism, “Colds” (Fevers), Etc. How Sick¬ 
ness Originates, and How to Prevent it. A Health Man¬ 
ual for the People. By C. E. Page, M. D. 1 vol. 12mo, 
X'TS pp., ex. cloth, 81.00. 

A new work with new ideas, both radical and reason¬ 
able, appealing to the common souse of the reader. This 
is not n new work with old thoughts simply restated, but 
the most original Health Manual published in many 
years. It is written in the author’s clear, attractive man¬ 
ner, and should be in the hands of all who would cither 
retain or regain their health, und keep from the hands of 
the doctors. 



BEAUTIFUL. An allegory teaching the Principles of 
Physiology aud Hygiene, and the effects of Stimulants 
und Narcotics, by*Drs. C. B. and Mary A. Allen. 81.50. 
To all who enjoy studies pertaining to the human body 
this book will prove a boon. The accomplished physi¬ 
cian, the gentle mother, the modest girl, and the wide¬ 
awake school-boy will find pleasure in its perusal. It is 
wholly unlike any hook previously published on the sub¬ 
ject, and is such a thorough teacher that progressive par¬ 
ents cannot afford to do w ithout it. 


Sent l>y mail, post-paid, to any address oil receipt of price. AGENTS WANTED. 

adduess, FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 777 Broadway, New York. 

N. B.—For a Sumple number of the Phrenological Journal, and our large list of works on Phrenology, Physiog¬ 
nomy, Health, Hygiene, Dietetic*, Heredity, Children. &e., send your address on a Postal Card. 








Battle Creek Buggy Co., 

Moniifaotvirers of tl^e 

SHERMAN ROAD CART. 

THE BEST CART 
IN THE WORLD. 


It is a fact that many people 
have become greatly preju¬ 
diced against carts, and justly, 
too ; for, until the invention of 
the Sherman Cart, nearly all 
were man-killers. We are 
happy to announce that the 
Sherman Cart is a vehicle that 
will for ease and comfort, suit 
the farmer, stock-buyer, doctor 
etc., quite as well as a buggy. 

It is theonly cart that has the foot rest attached to the spring-bar, thereby obtaining a VERTICAL 
MOTION, all other carts having a circular motion. The feet and limbs of the rider have the same 
motion as his body. Warranted to ride ns easy as a buggy. For further particulars, address 

AGENTS BATTLE CREEK BUGGY CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 



TO ADVERTISERS! 

For a chock for$20wb will prlnr.a ten-line ivlver 
tlfiement In One Million Issue* uf leading Amerl 
can Newsiuipcrsaud complete t he work wll hlu te» 
dava. Tina Is at the rate of only oue-flfth or acem 
aline, f«.r 1,00) Circulation! The advertlseuieu 
will appear In but u single Issue of any paper and 
consequently will bo placed before One Million 
different newspaper purchasers; or Five Millioh 
Readers. If It la true, ns Is BomctimeB stated, that 
every newspaper Is looked at by five persons on 
an average. Ten lines will accommodate about 79 
words. Address with copy of Adv. and check, or 
•end 30 cents for Book of 256 pages. 

GEO. F. HOWELL & CO., IOSpbuce ST., NEW YORK. 

Wo have Just issued a new edition of our 
Book called ‘•Newspaper Advertising." It has238 
pages, and among its contents may be tmmed the 
following Lists and Catalogues or Newspapers:— 

DAILY NEWSPAPERS IN NEW YORK CITY 
with their Advertising Rates. 

DAILY NEWSPAPERS in CITIES HAVING more 
than 150,01)0 population, omitting all but the best. 

DAILY NEWSPAPERSIN CITIES HAVING more 
than ‘cUO'Opopulation, omitting all but the best. 

A SMALL LIST OF NEWSPAPERS IN which to 
advertise every section of the country : being a 
choice selection made up with great care, guided 
by long experience. 

ONE NEWSPAPER IN A STATE. The best one 
for an advertiser to use If he will use but one. 

BARGAINS IN ADVERTISING IN DAILY News, 
papers In many principal cities and towns, a List 
which oilers peculiar inducements to some adver 
Users. 

LARGEST CIRCULATIONS. A complete list of 
all American papers Issuing regularly more than 

25-000 conies. 

THE BEST LIST OF LOCAL NEWSPAPERS, cov¬ 
ering every town of over 
5,000 population and every 
Important county seat. 

SELECT LIST ok LOCAL 
NEWSPAPERS, In which , 
advert lsements are lusert-c 
ed at half price. 

6.472 VILLAGE NEWS 1 , 

PAPERS, In which adver- } 
tlsemcutsnre Inserted for 
fe42.i5a line and appear In 
the whole lot—one half of 
all the American Weeklies _ 

Book sent to auy address for THI ItTY C E NT9- 




AN EIGHT-PAGE SEMI MONTHLY / 
__ RELI GIOUS PAPER. _/ 

S TRICTLY committed to those cardinal 
BIBLE DOCTRINES which are so vital 
at the present time. The SICKLE is made 
up of short., crispy articles, doctrinal and 
practical, Scriptural aud incisive. 

Price, Per Year, Postpaid, 

ONLY FIFTY CENTS. 


This Is just the paper to send to your neighbor, your ab¬ 
sent friend, or far-off relative. The SICKLE is an uncom¬ 
promising herald of the Commandments of God, and the 
Second Advent near. It should be circulated far and wide, 
by land and sea. The Temperance Question receives atten¬ 
tion in each issue, and the Theological World is not over¬ 
looked. The u Notes and Comments ” are a very interesting 
feature, while Condensed Notes from the great harvest field 
keep the reader posted in regard to the progress of the cause. 
If you have fifty cents to spare, subscribe for the GOSPEL 
SICKLE and send it to your friend. 

Address, 

REVIEW & HERALD, 

Battle Creek, Mich, 


































. . MANUFACTURERS & IMPORTERS OF . . 
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O & O 

APPARATUS 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS 

For Weak Ankles, 


For Enlarged Veins 

Bow Legs, Knock Knees 

/ 1 

& Weak Joints. 

Spinal Curvature, 

4k laLST 

Batteries, Inhalers, 

Wry Neck. 

i 

1 

Etc. 

o o o 

0O0 




ARTIFICIAL LIMBS. 

Abdomi usil Supporters. Artificial Eyes. 

.SEND FOR DIRECTIONS FOR MEASUREMENT.. 


73 Randolph St., 


CHICAGO. 


LUNCS, LEGS and LIVER 

MADE NEW BY RIDING CYCLES! 

There is no recreation so healthful and invigorating, no sport so enjoy- 
’ able! It is out in the air, and the work is done in a position which in¬ 
sures free action of the heart and lungs and the use of all the largo muscles. You can do 
it, and when you commence you will wonder that you didn’t do it sooner. You want the Best 
Machine You Can Find, and we are prepared to show you that this means 

A VICTOR 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue of BICYCLES, TRICYCLES, AND SAFETIES. 

OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 

Makers of Victor Cycles, 130ST0X• 



The Home Hand-Book e 

DOMESTIC HYGIENE AND RATIONAL MEDICINE. 

An encyclopedia of the subjects named in the title. 
More necessary for every household than a dictionary or 
an almanac. Contains 1634 royal octavo pages, over 500 
cuts, *2(1 colored plates, and a paper manikin. Muslin and 
Library. Send for circular. Address, 

GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO., Battle Creek, Mich, 


TEMPERANCE CHARTS. 

1- A series of ten chromo lithographic plates illna* 
* traring Lhe effects of alcohol and tobacco upon the 
body. Size, 24 x 37 inches. On pluiu rollers, $10.00. 
Address, GOOD HEALTH PUB. C0. ( Battle Creek, Mich. 


































Rural Health Retreat, 

CRYSTAL SPRINGS. 

St. Helena, Cat. 



<* » 

T HIS delightful Resort offers unrivaled advantages 
toTourl«fj|aiid all In valid*, 

both for Winter and Summer. It is situated on the 
southwestern slope of Howell Mountain, 500 feet above 
and overlooking the noted and beautiful Aupil Val¬ 
ley , and 2miles from St. Helena. This place is 
noted fur its Pure Water, Dry Atmosphere, Clear and 
Balmy Sunshine, Even Temperature, Mild Breezes, 
and the absence of high winds, 

TUG UATIOXAL Tit RATH K\T 


By all known remedial agents is employed in mis In¬ 
stitution. With these natural and acquired advantages, 
pleasant and desirable surroundings, thorough and ju¬ 
dicious treatment, and wholesome diet, most invalids 
who avail themselves of these agreeaLIe facilities, rnp- 
idly recover. Paiients have the unu of a regularly 
graduated Physician of experience, who is assisted by 
well-trained ami courteous gentleman and lady as¬ 
sistants. 

All Invalid* and Tourist* may feel as¬ 
sured that they will be courteously received, and kindly 
cared for. 

For Circulars and further particulars, address 

KUItAJL ll£ALTII IH THKAT, 

St, Helena, Cal. 



Does ’Cycling aid to vigorous 
appetite, good digestion, exhil- 
erated spirits, innocent pleasure 
and health for all ? 



YES! 

Would the majority of American riders of first- 
class machines have ridden for ten years, and con¬ 
tinue to ride Columbia Bicycles and Tricycles, if 
they were not the best 7 

NO! 

The most comprehensive ’Cycling catalogue 
published, free upon application. 

POPE MFG. CO., 

79 Franklin Street, Boston; 12 Warren Street, 
New York; 291 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


PLAIN FACTS 

Pop Old and young, 

By J. IX. KELLOGG, M. 13., 

Member of (he American I oh lie Health Association, The 
American society of MicroscovintA, The .State Med¬ 
ical Asencia(inn. The Association for the Ad¬ 
vance went of Science, etc., etc. 

Xew Ed ition. - - Revised and- Enlaryed, 

This work line passed rapidly through several large 
editions, aggregating over 

100,000 COPIES, 

All of which have been sold within the .n«t five years. 
The book is coin me tided by leading jou/niilists, clergy¬ 
men, physicians, and ull who examine it thoroughly. The 
new edition contains many new and interesting chapters, 
making a handsome octavo volume of 044 pages, hand¬ 
somely bound iu the following styles:— 

Cloth, Embossed in Gold and Jet, 

Leather (Library Style), 

Half Morocco, Gilt Edges. 

This work is sold exclusively by subscription, and Is one 
of the best selling books published. 

Reliable and Energetic Agents Wanted 

In Cunada and in every township In the United States, to 
whom liberal compensation will be paid. 

For Agent’s outfit and full information, address, 

I. F. SEGNER & CO., Publishers, 

BURLINGTON, IOWA. 

Or, PACIFIC PRESS, Oakland, Cal., Agents for Pa 
cifie Coast, Australia and New Zealand. 


g CHOO L charts. 

A series of ten ehromo-lithograplc plates, each 
34 x 48 inches, illustrating unatomy, physiology, and 
hygiene iu a manner never before approached for com¬ 
pleteness. Mounted on plain rollers, and in single case, 
on spring rollers. For circulars, address, 

(10011 HEALTH PUBLISHING CO., Battl« Creek, Mich. 


pALTH i TEMPERANCE 

* TH D A "1" ^ A series of 25 four-page 
-O- I I Wi tracts, covering nearly 

the whole ground of the subjects of Health and Temper¬ 
ance, at marvelously low rates. Address, 

GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO.. Battle Creek, Mich. 



THE FAIRY TRICYCLE. 

Easy, Cheap* Healthful, Graceful. 
Best for girls, adulL, and Invalids. 
Only practical machiue tor cripple* to 
run by hand power. For circulars, 
address, FAY MFG, CO., Elyria, 0. 


T FASHIONABLE DRESS, 

And How to Dress Healthfully. The subject of fashion¬ 
able dress considered from a medical standpoint. 40 pp., 
10 cents. Address, GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO. f 
. . . . BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 



Knoion's Bathing Apparatus! 


v *por and Water— 




- >> Centennial 
Medal an.! 

Scad for Circular.. 


BEST BATH EVER KNOWN. 



















Michigan ( Central 

“THE NIACARA FALLS ROUTE.” 


TRAINS 

EAST, 

Mall. 

Exp a 

N. V. 

Exp’a 

Atl’c 

Exp'x 

Night 

Exp's 

Kal. 

Aoc'n 

Local 

Pii«j. 

STATIONS. 

▲. M 

A. M 

P. M 

P. M. 

P. M. 

r. M 

P. M. 

Chicago. 

Michigan. City. 

• 

6. (XI 

9.00 

d 3.10 

dl0.60 

d 9.10 

4.40 

.t 

7.23 

11.00 

4.64 

1.03 

11.27 

6.57 

* *4*66 

aile* . 

.t 

8.40 

12.10 

5.49 

2.2) 

12.55 

8.20 

Kalamazoo. 


10.22 

1.33 

6.58 

4.06 

2.27 

•*9-50 

*-7.10 

6.38 

Battle Creek... 


11 15 

2.16 

7.33 

4.57 

3 IB 

7.5. 

6 80 

Jackson. 

.1i 

1 20 

4.16 

8.49 

6.a5 

4.60 

9.36 

6.20 

Ann Arbor. 

• • 

2.43 

5.30 

9.41 

8.08 

6.ON 

10.40 


Detroit. 

. n 

4.10 
r. m. 

6 45 
P. M 

10.45 
P. M. 

9.30 

A. M. 

7.30 
A. M. 

11.60 
A. M. 

P. M. 

TRAINS 

WEST, 

Mail. 

KXP s 

Ch'g.1 
Exp e 

PclOc 

Kxp'a 

Fve'g 

Exp’* 

Kal. 

Aoc’n 

Local 

Pan%. 

STATIONS. 

A. M 

A- M 

P. M. 

P, M 

P. M. 

P. M. 

A. M. 

Detroit . 


7 30 

9 1- 

d 1.20 

dlOlS 

d8.00 

4.00 


Ann Arbor . 

■ • 

8 61 

10 40 

2.24 

11.35 

9.15 

5.140 


Jackson ........ 

€ 

10.18 

11 45 

3.27 

12.64 

10.56 

7.10 

6.CO 

Battle Creek.. . 


12.09 

1.23 

4.38 

2.23 

12.27 

8.52 

8.11 

Kalamazoo ... 

.8. 

12.50 

2.01 

5.15 

8.07 

1.20 

n*1 Jfi 

*v4 45 

9.05 

Nile* . 


2.27 

3.27 

6.27 

4.28 

8.U3 

6 40 

0.(0 

Michigan City. 

8.48 

4.85 

7.32 

5.43 

4.32 

8.0t 


Chicago . 

• 

6.1U 

P. M. 

6.40 

P. M 

9.30 

P. M. 

7.45 
A. M. 

7.00 

A. M. 

10.20 
A. M 

A. V. 


•Conned* with railroads diverging. t Connect* with L. E. and NV. 
uud L. N- A. Jc 0. 5Connects with W. A M. ft Connects with G 1<~ & I. 
and L. S. Jt M. S. * Connect* with L. S. & M. S. and Grand Trank. 
• •Connect* with T. A. A. and N. M. ttOonnects with railroad* diverging 
and Steamtnjat line*, d Dully. Ali other Train* daily except Sunday. 


0. W. Ruggles, 

General Pane. & Ticket Agent, Chicago. 


0. E. Jones, 

Ticket Agent, Battle Creek. 


CHICAGO & GRAND TRUNK R. R. 

Time Table, in effect June 24.1888. 


GOING WEST. 


ehi*« M pay b cm 

P»w. Exp. Exp. Pew. 


am 

5.65 

7.28 

8.06 

8.48 
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7.15 
8.31 
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am 
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4.10 
6.40 
0.20 
7.20 
8.26 
9.08 
10.06 
pm 

Val. 

Acc. 

am 

S 3 

am 1 


Dep. Arr. 

.Port H uron 


Lapeer. 

. Flint. 


.... Durand. 

.Lansing. 

.Charlotte....... 

£ j BATTLE CHEEK j J 

.Vicksburg. 

.Schoolcraft. 

.Cosaopolis. 

.Sonth Bend. 

Haskell’*. 

.Valparaiso. 

.Chicago. 

Ait.D ep. 


GOING EAST. 


9.06 

am 


Lat 6 A tile Sa». iPiir« 
Exp. Exp. Paw. Pem. 


am 
1.15 
11.57 
11.27 
1C.5H 
10 07 
9 31 
».:V, 
H.50 
8.11 


pm 
10.20 
8.42: 

7.56: 

7 05 
5.30 
1.42 
3.45 

3.40 
2.52 

2.40 . 

1.50 7.26 

I. 05 6.60 

II. 64 . 

11.40 5.30 


a ni 

2 96 
6 17 
6 40 
5 

4.0U 
3.25 
2.36 
2.30 
1.44 
1 33 
12.45 
12 W 


3.25i 
pm I 


10.30 

8.15 

pm 


10.50 
. 9.17 
. 8.40 
. 8.06 
. 6.46 
. 6.15 
. 6.90 


.... Vai.. 
....! Aco. 


S in pm 

.40 7 00 
1.151 4.26 
pm 1 pm 


tStopa only on signal. Where no time is given, train doe* not stop. 
Train* run by Central Standard Time. 

Valparaiso Accommodation, Battle Creek Passenger, Chicago Fasten- 
ger, Pt. Huron Passenger, and Mail train*, dally except Sunday. 

Pacific. Limited, Day. and Atlantic Expresses, dully. 

Sunday Passenger. Bunday only. 

GEO. B. REEVE W, J. SPICER, 

Truffle Manager. General Manager. 


THE NEW MAGEE FURNACE, 

The Boston Heater. 



The selection of Heating Apparatus should receive rnoit 
careful attention. A goodfurnace is a blessing, but a poor 
one is u enree. 

Send for a descriptive circular of the Magee Furnaces, 
aud road what the users say about their merits. They are 
the most carefully constructed, the most powerful heaters, 
and the most econoinicul of any in the market. We war¬ 
rant them absolutely gas and dust tight, uud to give perfect 
satisfaction in every particular. 

MAGEE FURNACE CO. 

Hoston, New York, Chicago, San Francisco. 

Rood Bros. Solo Agents for Kansas City and vicinity. 

C. F. Bock & Son, Sole Agents for Battle Creek, Mich. 


Proper Diet for Man. #111 

. versus ani¬ 

mal food. Ultra notions avoided. Paper covers, 16 els. 
Address, GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 



LUCRATIVE EMPLOYMENT. 

Send for the Economy Roaster and 
Baker and Steamer if you want to make 
money, have a lender roast or good bread. 
Sample by mall. Si.00. 

T. M. GARDNER, Mfr., 

So. Vineland, N. J. 


^Calicraph Writing Machine 


Price, S gg.OO 

It Stands at the Head! 

20,000 in daily 
use. 


For printed matter, etc., address 



-: THUS MOST:- 

Practical, 
Durable 
and Jtap'td 

WRITING MACHINE 

TOR THE 

Office, Library, and 
Family • 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 

York Branch, 237 Broadway. HARTFORD, CONN 
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T HIS Electrical Instrument is designed to and 
does keep an exact record of the doing of the night 
watchman in any establishment where it is in use. It 
is an accurate and faithful guardian of your premises dur¬ 
ing the night. 

It is simple, reliable and absolutely infallible. Cannot 
be tampered with. Thousands of testimonials from the 
first concerns of the world. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


The Cleveland Electrical Manufacturing Co,, 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 



IJo FI]ore I^oupd Shoulders! 

SHOULDER BRACES FOR CHILDREN OF ALL 
ACES, AS WELL AS ADULTS, 

Carefully Fitted at Reasonable Prices. 
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M1SPEURM, 

SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS 

AND APPLIANCES' 

195 & 197 West Seventh Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

Syringes, Supporters, Crutches, Invalid Chairs, Rubber Goods, Ear-Trumpets, 
Atomizers, Batteries, etc. 

We are fitting TRUSSES, SUPPORTERS, SHOULDER BRACES, Etc., daily, and 
give it special attention. Lady attendant and separate room for Ladies, where will be found many 
articles of interest to ladies. 

STORE OPEN TILL 9 O’CLOCK ON MONDAY AND TUESDAY EVENINGS. 


Invalid Rolling Chair. 

(Reclining.) 

HA PricclosB Boon to 
tLoee who are un¬ 
able to walk. The 

7 — the world. Bond for 
Mention lb It uai>er. Circular to 





Seamless Heel Elastic Stockings, 



For ENLARGED VEINS AND 
WEAK JOINTS' 


Cali or send for Measure Blank. 


APPARATUS FOR 

DEFORMITIES. 

Of Best Quality and at 
Reasonable Prices. 



Also Publishers *• CINTI MEDICAL JOURNAL.” Send for Sample Copy. 


DIPHTHERIA. 

The most carefully written und reliable popular treatise 
on the subject. Colored plates. Hus saved many lives. 
64 pages, 25 cents. Address, 


[LC0H0LIC POISON. 


■ The best compendium of the Temperance Qnes- 
W tion published. Statements brief, concise, and to 
the point. 12S pages, 25 cents. Address, 


GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 


GOOD HEALTH TUB. CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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*H1S Institution, one of the buildings 
| of which is shown in the cut, 

STANDS "WITHOUT A RIVAL 

\i^ in the perfection and completeness of its 
appointments. The following are a few of the 
methods employed:— 

Turkish, Russian, Roman, Thermo- 
Electric, Electro-Vapor, Electro - Hydric, 
Electro-Chemical, Hot Air, Vapor, and Every 
Form nt Water Hath; Electricity in Every Form; 
Sw edish Movements—Manual and Mechunical Mas¬ 
sage, Pneumatic Treatment. Vacuum Treatment, Sun- 
Baths. All other agents of known curative value em¬ 
ployed, .. 

AS EOT,LEST COLD WHITHER RESORT. A SAU'KRIOIS SI MMER I'M.MATE. 


I 


( 


A Lakeside Resort, Steamers, Sail Boats, Row Boats, Bathing, etc. 

Spooinl r>0ptii*tm<?nts for the Treatment of Diseases of the KTE, EAR, NOSE, THROAT, LI N’(»S, 
apil DISEASES OF WOMEN. Special Advantages afforded Surgical Cases. 


GOOD WATER, PERFECT VENTILATION, STEAM HEATING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, PERFECT SEWERAGE. 


The lunnagers have permission to refer to leading members of the medical profession. 

For circulars, with particulars, address, 

MEDICAL AND SURGICAL SANITARIUM, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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